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The Twentieth Century: Jan. 1960 


To Our Readers 


Our first two articles in this number deal with political 
issues. In ‘How Tactical Are They?’ — they being weapons — 
Mr G. F. Hudson returns to a theme he originally broached 
in our number of May, 1958, about the policy of reliance on 
nuclear arms. Mr Balogh discusses aspects not only of N AT O, 
but also of the European Common Market which is now large 
on the horizon whether we like it or not. t 


Next we have Mr Colin MacInnes in his role not of social 
observer in the direct sense but of upwards revaluator of that 
distinguished writer, Dr Nikolaus Pevsner, a Conrad English- 
man. Miss Patricia Hutchins has consulted the archives and 
discovered data unknown to us about Ezra Pound. Mr Richard 
Findlater, the dramatic critic, undeterred by Mr John Osborne’s 
contempt for critics as sub-men, dares to write an obituary on 
Paul Slickey, while Mr David Pole examines Gellner’s much- 
debated book Words and Things. 


This ‘Month’, by Philip Toynbee, somewhat controverts 
last month’s ‘Month’ by Colin Wilson. ‘The Month’ is a 
feature in which individual writers are given carte blanche 
(within the law and the unwritten laws of reason) to write 
their minds. Perhaps we should add, to avoid confusion about be 
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policy, that we said editorially all we have to say about Sir > 
Oswald Mosley and ‘Keeping Britain White’ in our August - 
number last year. on 

The year 1960 will see our usual quota of Special Numbers. js 


The first now on our stocks concerns contemporary sociology. 


te 


How Tactical Are They ? 


G. F. Hudson 


were often confronted by greatly superior numbers of hostile 

natives armed with swords and spears, they found great 
comfort in the superiority of the weapons with which European 
technology had provided them. In the well-known words of 
Hilaire Belloc: 


|. former days when white men in the outposts of the empire 


Whatever happens, we have got 
The Gatling gun and they have not. 


A somewhat similar sense of security was afforded to the 
Western democracies for a few years after the Second World War 
by the monopoly of the atomic bomb. Having cast away by a 
headlong demobilization and scrapping of armaments the vast 
armed power which they had assembled on the continent of 
Europe at the time of Germany’s surrender, Britain and the 
United States found themselves confronted with a Soviet 
military strength far superior to their own in ground forces and 
a Soviet policy more than ready to use this strength in support 
of a diplomacy of blackmail. But as long as the United States 
alone possessed atomic bombs — although they were still puny 
as compared with the monsters that now exist — and long-range 
bombers capable of delivering them on to the principal cities and 
industrial centres of the Soviet Union, there was indeed a 
deterrent to the extreme exploitation of Russian military 
might. In 1948 Stalin accepted defeat in his blockade of Berlin 
rather than carry the conflict to the point of an all-out war in 
which the Americans might have resorted to use of ‘the bomb’. 
But only a year later the Russians exploded their own first 
atomic bomb, and the American monopoly was at an end. The 
West nevertheless retained for several years longer a great 
advantage over the Soviet Union for the contingency of a war 
with nuclear weapons. The United States — or rather the 
NAT O coalition of which it formed part — still had a great 
superiority in long-range bomber aircraft for delivery of bombs 
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and bases much nearer to Russia than Russia had to North 
America; thus in a major war America would be far less vul- 
nerable than Russia to atomic attack. There was still sense, 
therefore, in regarding the atomic power of the West as a 
deterrent against Soviet use of a superiority in conventional 
armaments, and even in talking about ‘massive retaliation’ for 
minor aggressions. 

During the last two years, however, this situation has become 
a thing of the past. By concentrating on the development of 
rocketry while the West continued to build up strategic bomber 
forces, the Russians moved into the lead in a method of delivery 
against which — in contrast to the threat of ground-to-air and 
air-to-air missiles against the manned bomber — there is so far 
no means of interception. Early this year the American Secre- 
tary of Defence admitted that the Soviet Union would probably 
have a three-to-one lead in inter-continental ballistic missiles in 
1961. These weapons can reach any part of the world and, 
with megaton war-heads, their average accuracy would be 
sufficient for their strategic purposes, although in actual use a 
number of them would probably go astray and explode any- 
where, perhaps in neutral countries. In addition, the Russians 
now have large numbers of intermediate-range missiles which 
can reach any part of Western Europe from bases in East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

In these circumstances the West no longer possesses any such 
superiority in strategic nuclear weapons as would serve to 
counter-balance a decisive inferiority in non-nuclear arma- 
ments. The threat of resorting to nuclear warfare can still have 
a deterrent effect in that the devastation which it can accom- 
plish, even with inferior instruments of delivery, is so enormous 
that an enemy may reckon the price too high to pay for an 
aggression if he is convinced that it will be used against him. 
But the enemy’s expectation that it will not be used except in 
extreme desperation is bound to diminish as it becomes clearer 
that those who are the first to resort to it must bear the responsi- 
bility of bringing on their countries an appalling retaliation. 
The situation is fundamentally as stated by General Collins in 
his recent Whitehall-fluttering speech, in which he said of 
nuclear weapons: ‘If we do not use them, we get beaten; if we 
use them, we commit suicide.’ 

The speech was intended to be provocative, and particularly 
to cause people to ask why a group of nations which (if China is 
excluded) have collectively a man-power greater than that of 
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the Soviet Union and its allies, and far greater financial and 
industrial resources, must resign itself to being beaten in a 
major war unless it resorts to the use of nuclear weapons. It 
apparently, however, needs more than such a speech to stir up 
real public interest in a question which might to be supposed 
to have a bearing on the future - or negation of it — of the 
inhabitants of the Western world. The current attitudes of the 
press and public opinion, in their complacency, confusion of 
mind and obvious desire to avoid consideration of unpleasant 
facts, are remarkably similar to those of the Baldwin era at the 
time when the question of the relation of British and French 
armaments to those of Nazi Germany first became acute. Cer- 
tainly there is no satisfactory lead for the nation from Her 
Majesty’s Government even though there is plenty of anxiety 
over the present situation behind the scenes in official quarters. 
Our present political leaders are naturally reluctant to call on 
the British people to make an ‘agonizing reappraisal’ in defence 
matters because they have first to make it themselves. Three 
years ago they committed themselves to a policy of relying on 
nuclear weapons not only in retaliation for nuclear attack but 
also to meet a major aggression with conventional armaments. 
This conception of defence enabled them to cut down man- 
power in the armed forces, reduce the numbers of the British 
contingent in the N A T O ‘shield’ on the Continent and per- 
form the electorally popular feat of abolishing conscription. 
Nor were they deterred from this course by the criticisms of 
allies who retained national military service or by the fact that 
the development of full nuclear power by Britain involved the 
duplication at great cost of much that was already being done 
for the common strength of N A T O by the Americans. 

The policy has certainly been a success in terms of domestic 
politics and the Conservative Party should put up a monument 
to Mr Sandys (which might stand side by side with a statue of 
Stanley Baldwin) for thinking up such a good vote-catching 
military doctrine. The price that the British people must pay 
for their satisfaction is, however, an avoidable commitment to 
nuclear warfare. If that is what they really want, well and good, 
but if it is not quite what they want, they ought seriously to 
consider whether there is any practical alternative, and if they 
come to the conclusion that there is, they should press the 
Government to act on it. 

For any reasonable person who is not a pacifist, but is aware 
of the frightfulness of atomic war, the supreme objective of 
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defence policy should be to attain such defensive capacity in 
non-nuclear armaments that nuclear weapons can be kept 
solely for retaliation against nuclear attack (and thus as a 
deterrent against such attack) and not regarded as an essential 
means of waging war even if the other side does not use them 
first. This does not mean advocating the unilateral abolition of 
nuclear weapons or even their abolition by a disarmament 
treaty unless that treaty can be made absolutely knave-proof — 
which it would be extremely difficult to do in view of the ease 
with which stocks of such weapons can be concealed, particu- 
larly in a country under a totalitarian political system. For one 
nation to discard nuclear weapons while another secretly pro- 
duced or retained them would be to invite the situation in 
which President Hacha of Czechoslovakia found himself in 
March 1939 when he was told that Prague would be bombed 
at dawn unless he signed away the independence of his country. 
As long as there is any doubt about the efficacy of any agreement 
to do away with nuclear weapons, they must be retained as a 
counter to possible attack by similar weapons. But what they 
should not be is a substitute for conventional forces which can 
be, but are not, provided in addition to the atomic armaments. 

It is often argued that a nation cannot afford to have effec- 
tively both nuclear and conventional arms. The answer is that 
the Soviet Union does it on a much lower level of resources than 
those which are available to the Western world. Nuclear and 
conventional armaments need not involve mutually exclusive 
forms of defence organization. It is true that there are types of 
missile which it is only worth while to produce for carrying 
atomic war-heads since their use with conventional war-heads 
would not justify their cost. But in general it is possible to design 
armies, navies and air forces as dual-purpose arms, capable of 
using either nuclear or conventional weapons. Moreover, after 
the extremely expensive initial period in the production of 
atomic bombs, the cost of maintaining a nuclear capacity 
should decline because a sufficiency can be stocked. As President 
Eisenhower has put it: ‘Enough is plenty’. Certain improve- 
ments and refinements may be achieved through further 
experiment and research, but it becomes an open question 
whether the funds available would not then be better spent on 
conventional means of defence. It is the unwillingness to provide 
these means of defence, in the belief that nuclear weapons can 
be used to make up for their deficiencies, which is the crux of 
the problem. 
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The orthodox line of justification for reliance on nuclear 
weapons regardless of first use of them by the enemy is that it 
does not necessarily involve ‘all-out’ nuclear war, because there 
is a level of ‘tactical’ nuclear weapons intermediate between 
conventional and the ‘strategic’ nuclear, so that one can get 
the advantage of blasting the enemy to hell on the battlefield 
without anything too unpleasant happening nearer home. 
More concretely the Englishman can imagine huge ‘tactical’ 
explosions taking place somewhere near Hanover or Munich 
without any atomic mushrooms over London. But any rigorous 
analysis of the concept of tactical nuclear weapons reveals that 
it fails to establish a clearly separate category of warfare. The 
definite line of division is between nuclear and non-nuclear 
weapons, not between tactical and strategic. The traditional 
contrast between tactics and strategy in war was applicable to 
the ‘battlefields’ of past times and even to the continuous 
‘fronts’ of the First World War, but became largely irrelevant 
during the last war when the bombing of enemy communica- 
tions far behind his front became an essential part of military 
operations. It is no longer enough to say that tactical weapons 
will be those used on the battlefield, because it will be impos- 
sible in a future war to say how far the battlefield extends. In 
a war such as might now be fought in Europe it is likely that 
fronts would become more fluid than ever, with deep penetra- 
tions by armoured forces, while major airborne landings might 
take place almost anywhere; the Soviet Union has nine airborne 
divisions and they are presumably meant to be used in the 
event of war. Under such conditions it would be useless to con- 
ceive of the tactical use of nuclear weapons as being, for 
example, up to 100 miles behind the ‘front line’; the tendency 
would be for the battle area to be rapidly, but irregularly, 
enlarged, and with whatever will to limit nuclear operations 
geographically, it would be extremely difficult to decide where 
it began and where it ended. Moreover, even if a battle zone 
could be defined by reference to the presence of ground forces 
in combat, the weapons fired at targets within the zone need 
not themselves be launched from points within it; with the 
new range of missiles they could be directed at ground forma- 
tions or fortified posts from bases hundreds of miles away, and it 
could be argued that action to destroy their bases was part of 
the battle. ‘Tactical’ operations might well end by covering the 
whole of Europe. A somewhat similar situation might arise at 
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sea; instead of old-fashioned fleet actions between warships in 

sight of one another we are likely to have vessels attacking one 

another with aircraft and missiles across great distances. 
There is no reason to believe that in a war in which both 

sides possessed tactical atomic weapons their use would confer 

a decisive advantage on the defence. It would certainly forbid 

old-style mass concentrations of infantry, but in the kind of 

dispersed, mobile warfare which it would impose an offensive 

carried out with a great superiority of armoured vehicles would 

still have good prospects of success; the army with the greater 

manpower would be better able to replace losses and follow up 

initial penetrations with more and more units from its reserves, 

while, if the weaker side relied on fortified positions, these 

would become targets for nuclear bombardment. Thus, even 

with the use of tactical nuclear weapons, an army with a serious 

deficiency in numbers might be compelled to retreat, and in its 

retreat another consideration would come into play — the fact 

that its own fire, as well as that of the enemy, would be devastat- 

ing its own territory, or that of an ally. The one thing certain 

about the use of tactical nuclear weapons is that in country at 

all thickly inhabited they would cause vast numbers of civilian 

casualties — probably many times as great as those of the comba- 

tant forces—as well as causing enormous physical damage, To 

have this carnage and destruction going on in one’s own country 

would be an intolerable strain on the morale of the defenders 

unless they were able to hit back at the enemy in his country 

also; this would be an additional cause for extension of the area 

of use of atomic weapons and would reinforce the purely 

operational reasons for striking at distant objectives. | 
There is, however, theoretically another way of having a | 

limited nuclear war; this is by limiting it, not territorially, but 

according to the size of the weapons used. It would be open to 1 

a nation relying on nuclear weapons in war to say that it 

would not use any in the megaton range. In this context it ‘ 

should be pointed out that the difference between megaton { 

and smaller weapons does not correspond to that between 

strategic and tactical use, because it might be worth while to f 

use a megaton bomb on an objective in a battle area where the 1 

use of a smaller bomb would be called tactical ; equally a smaller I 

bomb might be used to knock out a power station in enemy r 

territory a thousand miles away, and its function would then t 

presumably be classified as strategic. Certainly, if megaton war- 
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heads could be excluded, the worst horrors of nuclear warfare 
would be avoided, though the destructive power of much smaller 


. weapons is still enormous. It is, however, very difficult to 


imagine that in a life-and-death conflict in which nuclear 
weapons were being used by both sides everybody would 
scrupulously refrain from using a bigger bomb than had just 
been used against him. Under war conditions it might even be 
possible to be honestly mistaken about the size of weapons 
being used; anyone near a nuclear explosion will think it is the 
biggest thing that ever happened and recording instruments 
may be deranged by blast. One side might start using megaton 
weapons in an erroneous belief that the other side had used 
them first. 

There is, therefore, no good reason for believing either that 
tactical nuclear weapons can make up for a deficiency of con- 
ventional armaments, if the other side also possesses them, or 
that they can be so clearly defined as to exclude extension into 
the strategic range in the course of actual warfare. The NATO 
high command would never have adopted this military doc- 
trine had they not been driven to it by the failure of NA TO 
governments to provide them with the army divisions which 
had originally been planned. Reliance on tactical nuclear 
weapons is a pis aller which the staffs never have wanted if they 
could have got enough troops and equipment to defend Western 
Europe with conventional armaments. That they have not got 
them is the fault of the politicians, not of the generals. It is 
true that by now some of the military technicians have developed 
a certain ghoulish enthusiasm at the idea of the destruction 
they can accomplish with their atomic shells, and this reassures 
the politicians in their happy belief that soldiers are now quite 
out of date. But if any political leader would have the courage 
to say that we must get back to the original conception of 
N AT O defence, or something like it, he would certainly find 
support from the armies. General Collins’s speech is a straw in 
the wind. 

In order to defend Western Europe with conventional 
forces it is not necessary to aim at parity with the Russian army. 
With only one-third of the numerical strength of the Warsaw 
Pact forces the European members of NA TO would have a 
reasonable prospect of repelling a hostile invasion, provided 
that they were equipped with the most modern conventional 
weapons ~ including the latest types of of anti-tank guns — and 


1* 
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aided by a defensive zone of minefields and anti-tank obstacles 
which would impede an initial enemy attack. It is absurd to 
say that Britain, France, Italy, West Germany and the Benelux 
countries together cannot provide such a defence with American 
backing if they make up their minds to do so. 

Even the low level of forces theoretically available to NA TO 
has now been seriously reduced by the diversion of a large part 
of the French army to Algeria. But the French military system 
at least provides for the continual formation of trained reserves 
available for mobilisation in the event of war. Britain, on the 
other hand, plans to have a very small professional army with 
no reserves. To her continental allies to-day Britain can only 
say: ‘We cannot have armed forces proportionate to our 
population because our people do not like conscription, but we 
are preparing some wonderful weapons with which we will 
burn up your cities if Russian tanks should ever enter them.’ 

It is still possible, however, to recover from Sandysism and 
to chart a different course. The important thing is to be clear 
as to the objective; there will then be plenty of scope for dis- 
cussion about ways by which it can be attained. The objective 
should be to reach a position in which the West can say to 
Russia: ‘If you attack us with conventional arms, we will 
defend ourselves with the same; if you attack us with nuclear 
weapons, we will hit back with them.’ At present we can only 
threaten to use nuclear weapons to meet a conventional assault 
of a magnitude not defined. Nobody can tell at what point of 
an armed conflict they would be used. This is called keeping 
the Russians guessing, but in fact we keep ourselves guessing, 
and we can have no assurance that the Russians will not guess 
too optimistically, thus bringing on a nuclear war without 
intending it. In any case, even if there were an expectation that 
tactical nuclear weapons would be used, it would not necessarily 
have a decisive deterrent effect as long as it was believed that 
the devastation would be territorially confined to Western 
Europe and would not involve the Soviet homeland. But for 
the reasons already stated the tendency would be for tactical 
use to develop into strategic use and it would be anybody’s 
guess how far it would go. In view of the appalling conse- 
quences which can arise from faulty guesswork in these matters, 
there is a duty to mankind to declare exactly and categorically 
on what provocation these awful weapons will be employed. 
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Disunited Summit 


Thomas Balogh 


within N A T O and OEE C is not primarily a matter 

of economics. It is in the first place a matter of prestige 
politics in an eighteenth-century sense as General de Gaulle 
has made it perfectly clear. He will not have his views, which 
he regards as the embodiment of France’s spirit, disregarded, 
and insists on public recognition. It is, secondly, a matter of 
international politics just as the so-called Common Market (in 
sharp distinction to the defunct British Free Trade Area pro- 
posal and the new Outer Seven Agreement or E F T A) has 
always been much more than an economic gimmick. But, 
with the divergent economic development on the Continent on 
the one hand, and in the Anglo-Saxon countries on the other, 
a divergence of economic interest has also grown up which, 
if it does not widen, at any rate makes the political differences 
less easy to reconcile. 

The Common Market represents primarily a political con- 
ception which originally had its inspiration in the cold war, 
in the need felt in the U S as well as in France and Germany 
to confront Russia with a powerful political and military 
organization in the West and at the same time so closely to 
tie Western Germany to the west of Europe as to set seal to a 
Franco-German amity. Incidentally, this would make impos- 
sible any compromise with the Russians which would endanger 
the original basis of NATO as a military alliance. This 
grew out of the Acheson-Dulles policy of resistance against 
further encroachments of Stalinism after the Czech coup of 
1948, where a coalition government was roughly displaced by 
a Communist one. At the same time it should not be forgotten 
that the Common Market represents essentially a coalition of 
Catholic powers ruled by Catholic parties or, as in the case of 
France, by a semi-autocratic régime which has the blessing of 
the Catholics and which shares their economic and social 


ak grave divergence of view which has originated 
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views.* Finally, the main partners hoped that in combination 
they would so greatly grow in power and influence as to change 
the balance within the Western Alliance in their favour. 
France especially was increasingly sensitive to what it felt was 
an Anglo-American exclusiveness. 

More recently, economic factors, through their influence on 
domestic politics, seem to have become increasingly important 
in the divergence of attitudes in the Anglo-Saxon countries on 
the one hand and the western continental powers on the 
other. While both Eisenhower and Macmillan have increa- 
singly been impelled by such forces towards negotiations and 
détente with Russia, no such influence seems to have been felt 
either by Dr Adenauer or by General de Gaulle. Both France 
and Germany were able to reduce their trade unions to relative 
impotence, and their political needs which might not be 
served by a relaxation of international tension are not offset 
by economic considerations favouring a cut of defence budgets. 

Once the Franco-German bloc took its shape in the Common 
Market, it developed its own political momentum. This 
momentum has set it up as the only effective counterpoise to 
United States policy within the Western system of alliances, a 
counterpoise which is evidently growing daily in strength and 
in success. The successful sabotage by General de Gaulle of 
the strenuous efforts of the Anglo-Saxons, and especially of Mr 
Macmillan, to get an early summit meeting with the Russians 
shows how fai ‘iis momentum has already developed. For the 
first time the Americans were forced, on the insistence of one 
of their lesser allies, to change an officially declared policy. 
The British hardly ever dared openly to oppose American 
policies, and such modifications of policy as either Mr Attlee 
or Mr Macmillan ever achieved were done extremely dis- 
creetly. (The great exception of Suez was again much more of 
French than of British contrivance.) The French soundly 
appreciate that the Americans, so long as they have no reliable 


* I agree with Mr Roy Pryce (September issue of this Review) that 
British policy to the Continent has been unaccountably deficient in pre- 
science and made Britain’s exclusion from the Common Market extremely 
easy for those who wanted to use anti-British sentiment as a unifying force. 
But I doubt whether British adhesion would in fact have been greeted with 
acclaim by the main continental power. I have equal doubts about the 
favourable impact of the compact for the poorer and weaker parts of 
regions of the Continent. An inter-governmental co-ordination of invest- 
ment and social policy might have led to faster progress with less unbalance. 
Cf. below. 
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ballistic missile of intercontinental range must depend on 
allies, and allies have a veto power. This the British never 
realized, either under Labour or under the Conservatives, as 
is abundantly clear from the rather indiscreet memoirs of 
American statesmen on the relationship between England and 
America since the end of the war. 

Thus politically the Common Market marks a double 
British defeat. On the one hand it marks the defeat of the British 
hopes, desires and delusions about the possibility of an effective 
Anglo-American special relationship within N A TO, and, 
within this context, the defeat of the view consistently held in 
Britain that there is no reason for, or possibility of, the emer- 
gence of a third force. The third force has emerged, and with a 
vengeance. Far from mediating between an extreme anti- 
Communist America and an increasingly strong and in- 
creasingly less bellicose Russia, it now impedes a lessening of 
international tension. For this both the French and the West 
Germans have very good reasons. The French are obsessed by 
conceptions of glory which General de Gaulle has fully and 
openly explained in his various writings. Though they cannot 
openly say so, leading circles in West Germany wish to be 
reunited with the East Germans only on their terms, a uni- 
lateral surrender by Russia which might secure such over- 
whelming prestige to the present German Government as to 
exclude a Social Democratic Protestant victory after re- 
unification. They can have no doubt about the massiveness of 
the reinforcement which the non-Catholic part of the popula- 
tion would obtain in a united Germany. Hence the resistance 
to a series of meetings at the summit which might by a patient 
treatment of particular issues yield limited agreements on 
Berlin and Germany. Hence the insistence on global discussions 
which do not seem to have much chance of success. Russia is 
not in the least likely to accept conditions which would be 
tantamount to a complete defeat, to the ‘rolling back’ of Russia 
behind the Oder or, indeed, the Vistula. While continental 
pretensions increase, the conventional forces of N A T O are 
weakened and the West is impelled more and more towards a 
strategy which necessarily involves the great deterrent, the 
choice between defeat and suicide. If any proof were needed of 
the complete fatuity of British foreign policy since the war the 
past few weeks have furnished it. 

A strong European coalition led by Britain in a progressive 
direction after the war might now be a factor for unity in 
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Europe and peace in the world. The so-called unification of 
Europe has, on the political plane, up till now merely dis- 
united and weakened the West and led to an aggravation of the 
difficulties in the way of lessening tension. The ultimate futility 
of the Foreign Office conception of policy, which was swallowed 
by all Ministers from Bevin onwards, has become manifest. 

On the economic front, too, the emergence of the Common 
Market as a factor on its own has meant disunity and trouble, 
rather than a step towards unity and progress. In this respect, 
too, it represents a complete and utter failure of the policies 
of the high British bureaucracy which, under Labour, pre- 
vented OEEC from becoming an effective co-ordinating 
agency between European countries, and, under the Con- 
servatives, led the country into a complete impasse on the 
basis of the purely negative laissez-faire conception of a Free 
Trade Area. I have always disliked and distrusted the Common 
Market concept. I disliked it because I always felt, and still 
feel, doubtful whether such disparate societies and economies 
can be unified in so negative a way. I felt that such union, the 
subjection of territories at diverse stages of development, can 
do nothing but make the strong richer and the weak poorer. 
I also suspected that the tensions which continue to exist even 
domestically, despite the steady integration of society through 
the so-called Welfare State, and despite the feeling of national 
solidarity, would in this context be magnified, give rise to 
feelings of rivalry, and thus undermine rather than strengthen 
the capacity of Europe to stand up to the Soviet challenge. 

I also felt that this type of approach, while it may improve 
the situation of primary agricultural producers within the 
territory (including the dependent and associated territories 
which were brought into it), would do immense harm outside, 
e.g. to the Mediterranean. I felt this because I feared that the 
sort of policy which a coalition bloc would pursue would fail 
to increase national income and demand sufficiently fast to 
offset the deleterious impact on outside producers of the 
increase in domestic supplies due to the assurance of protected 
markets. There is in any case a technical revolution going on 
in all highly developed areas. This has already resulted in a 
vast acceleration of growth of primary produce, especially in 
temperate zones (German agricultural productivity up till 
1958 has becn increasing faster even than their headlong 
industrial expansion). The application of already existing 
technical knowledge to the less developed parts of the European 
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community might result in explosive increases in the output of 
primary produce. Thus I felt that the establishment of a vast 
protected trading area might lead to the same sort of problems 
with which America faced the world immediately after the 
war. Within this powerful new unit, however, the Germans, 
with their overwhelming strength, would establish clear 
leadership. The consequential situation would be unhappy for 
all who remained outside, and unhappier for the purely 
primary producing countries of what used to be the Sterling 
Area, as no comparable coherent unit had been established in 
that area. 

Three possible policies could have been pursued by the 
British Government, had their official advisers been at all 
equal to their task and realized the magnitude of the threat. 
The Common Market could have been either opposed in 
GAT T, or prevented its coming into being by influencing 
opinion within the Six, which, up to the last, remained ex- 
tremely divided. Alternatively Britain could have entered into 
the Common Market hoping to modify it to such a degree as 
to enable it to become the basis of a full development of 
European and Commonwealth productivity and productive 
power. A double-tier preferential system might well have 
combined Imperial Preference and the Common Market.* 
Finally, it could have looked to its own defences, refurbished 
the Sterling Area, created common organs of effective co- 
operation, and looked for European partners to take part in 
it. In this way a third potential equipoised Western economic 
unit might have come into being, equipoised both in relation 
to America and in relation to the Common Market. 

The British did nothing of the sort. They let the Americans 
back the French-sponsored Schumann Plan which grew into 
the Rome Treaties. They did not strengthen opposition to the 
latter, and only when the French discomfiture at the hands of 
Colonel Nasser led to the ratification of these Treaties did they 
wake up to the reality of the ruinous possibilities implied. 
They then hoped to force the French, through the Germans, to 
dissolve the Common Market into an even more negative, even 
less purposive, Free Trade Area. They were willing to gamble 
that the opening of the markets of the poorer and weaker 
countries would recompense British industry for the blow it 


* The Strasbourg Plan sponsored by Lord Boothby represented one 
possible approach. It was never even seriously considered by the British 
‘experts’, 
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would undoubtedly receive at the hands of the much more 
dynamic German industry in the British market. While Dr 
Erhard was quite willing to embrace a universalist solution, 
because he thought that the formation of a tighter but smaller 
European bloc would not yield as great an advantage to 
Germany as a completely open European system, his views 
did not prevail. His preference for free trade in Europe, or as 
far as that goes, in the world, was rational (in stark contrast 
to that of the British Board of Trade) because German industry 
had a vast expansive power and did not fear any competitor, 
yet the decisive factor moulding German policy was not 
economic but political. Adenauer gladly sacrificed the vague 
possibility of an even more brilliant expansion for German 
industry for the tangible advantage of a firm Franco-German 
political entente. He could do this because he was convinced 
that the handicaps imposed on German productive power by 
the protectionist aspect of the Common Market (which filled 
the ignorant officials of the British Board of Trade with such 
horror) would not prevent his being able to compete success- 
fully outside. 

The reaction of the British was a surprised chagrin, and 
they replied by trying to muster seven out of the twelve 
countries not in the Common Market which were members of 
O EEC. The Little Seven, stretching from Scandinavia to 
Portugal, and from Austria to Britain, are straddled by the 
Common Market countries which hold two of its members 
(Switzerland and Austria) in an iron grip, surrounding them 
on three sides. Apart from the Swedish market there is little 
to go for, and the Portuguese are bound to get badly hurt by 
the negative conception of abolishing tariffs for manufactured 
imports rather than positive development even though they 
have allowed a little more time to dismantle tariffs. The Ameri- 
cans, moreover, who because of military reasons could not 
oppose the Common Market when it was formed and are now 
even less able to oppose it, at last begin to realize the possi- 
bilities for displacement of their exports by the Little Seven 
arrangement, and especially their exports of certain food- 
stuffs in which the Little Seven might divert trade. Thus, 
unjust as life is, while the Americans were sponsoring the dis- 
uniting Common Market of the Six which really does menace 
their grip, they are now loudly protesting against the much 
less dangerous, because innocuous and rather puerile, attempts 
of the Seven. The larger and more dynamic the new unit the 
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graver the threat of displacement to US exports. The two 
underdeveloped areas of NATO and OEEC which were 
not in the original Common Market — Turkey and Greece - 
with much greater perception immediately applied to be 
included, which will of course even further menace those under- 
developed agricultural areas which remain outside, as the 
potential increases in these countries of primary production, 
once help is forthcoming, is prodigious. 

In the meantime the internal economic development of the 
Six has shown both the advantages and the disadvantages of 
liberal economics. The German miracle has now been followed 
by the French miracle. Both are exceedingly simple to explain. 
They were born out of a decisive weakening of trade unions 
and an increase in the share of profits in the total national 
income, by the stimulation of export surpluses. This export 
surplus sustained employment, despite the deflationary impact 
of the collapse of union strength. In Germany this collapse of 
union strength was engineered by the confiscation of trade 
union funds by the American-sponsored currency reform, and 
the immense influx of manpower from the east which kept the 
labour market glutted with unemployed, despite rapidly 
increasing employment due to the investment financed out of 
the vastly increased profits. German efficiency wages are still 
exceedingly low, though German real wages have increased 
very fast - indeed, much faster than wages in Britain. But 
German productivity increased even faster owing to the vast 
investment programme. The miracle of Dr Erhard was no 
greater than that of Hitler after 1933 or Dr Schacht after 1923. 

It has now been followed by a very similar French miracle, 
based on the devaluation of the franc and the cowing of the 
French trade unions through the victory of de Gaulle and the 
failure of the general strike. This provided the opportunity 
for profit, provided that opportunity could only be realized by 
an excess of exports. This was provided for first by the British 
currency and balance of payments troubles, mainly due to the 
fact that Britain sustained a capital export to the Sterling Area. 
More recently it was the American balance of payments 
deficit which sustained business in France and Germany. If 
America and Britain had taken competitive steps to stop these 
deficits the world would have spiralled down, as it did in fact 
spiral down after 1931. The growing American preoccupations 
with the deficit, and more especially the American intention to 
cut grants and loans to underdeveloped countries in the hope 
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that Britain and the Common Market countries would make 
it up, might well lead to a severe diminution of the net resources 
at the disposal of the underdeveloped countries, which are 
already under grave pressure since 1957 because of the fall in 
commodity prices. It is unlikely in the extreme that an increase 
in the contribution of Western Europe, including Britain, will 
offset the cuts, especially if, as is now likely, the intra-European 
liberalization proceeds still further and thus depresses on the 
outside countries even more. The outlook for the poor agri- 
cultural countries of the non-Soviet orbit is sombre. 

The newly found strength of the Franco-German community 
is explained by these factors (Italy, the smaller partner, shared 
in it up to a point). Industrial production in Britain increased 
by less than a sixth since 1953. It expanded in Germany by over 
two-thirds and in France almost two-thirds, in Italy by a half. 
While there is a labour shortage in Germany, there seems to 
be no shortage in industrial capacity such as now threatens 
Britain. Thus in the next few years the likelihood is great that 
the balance of economic power will further shift to the dis- 
advantage of Britain. 

To some extent this success also explains the evidently much 
lesser desire of the French and the Germans than the Anglo- 
Saxons to go to the Summit. There is now no longer any 
pretence that anyone expects a nuclear conflagration. The 
French and the Germans thus feel no urge to decrease tension. 
Their military expenditure is either not due to the tension, or 
is easily borne: the crippling cost to France of the Algerian 
expenditure would not cease merely because of the success of 
the Summit. The rapid growth due to the weakness of trade 
unions enables them to carry this burden and still invest 
sufficiently. In contrast the British economic system is very 
fully loaded. It is menaced by the much faster increase in 
productivity in France and Germany (not to speak of Russia) 
in manufacturing, which might at a later point offset the 
favourable impact on the British international position of the 
fall in raw material and food prices. Manufacturing prices 
have begun to fall. The Conservative Government in its quest 
for electoral victory has committed all possible reserves to an 
immediate increase in consumption. This duly produced the 
victory by giving the maker and especially the skilled workers 
a sense of ease and prosperity, despite the sluggish performance 
of the British productive system practically ever since 1955. 
The British economy (the domestic real product hardly 
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increased by 2 per cent in these years) could only produce 
striking advances in the near future if either the terms of trade 
improved further (which is unlikely and would in any case be 
undesirable) or if it could use productive resources now com- 
mitted to armaments to increase consumption or investment. 
If an increase in investment is to be at all effective before the 
next election it must be done now. There is a good deal of 
rational economic thinking, therefore, in Mr Macmillan’s 
eagerness to scale the heights. 

President Eisenhower is in a very different boat. He is 
obsessed by the problem of inflation, as is Dr Jacobsen, head 
of the International Monetary Fund, whose baneful influence 
can be felt in America as much as in the rest of the world. 
Unlike his Democratic opponents, whose belligerence is but- 
tressed by modern Keynesian economics, he wants to cut his 
budget, and the Summit could gratify this wish. He does not 
realize, as does Mr Acheson, that such a cut is likely to increase 
unemployment rather than anything else. He too longs for a 
summit to ease the burdens of what he imagines to be the 
sorely-tried American taxpayer, though, at best, what would 
happen is that the American automobile industry would have 
to invent new (perhaps cone-shaped) cars in order to absorb 
the release of purchasing power. It is clear that at the moment 
the Anglo-Saxons are on the defensive, and both tactically and 
strategically in a weak position. 

The increase in monetary pressures, the talk of cuts, all 
presage, however, that the liberal miracle is suffering from a 
basic internal weakness. It can only persist so long as it can 
sustain itself by selling outside. Once the prop is removed its 
internal balance is also menaced. And this prop is now wob- 
bling. It is to be hoped that when the western leaders meet this 
weakness will be more seriously considered than it has been 
hitherto. Despite temporary successes, the Western coalition is 
more disunited, less coherent, than it has been since the war, 
and economically it has grown relatively weaker, and not 
stronger, in comparison to Russia. Should Russia begin to 
apply its newly accumulated technical advances to the con- 
sumer goods industries the international economic picture 
might assume a very different shape. In that case the persistent 
tendency of manufacturing prices to increase in terms of 
primary produce will at last come to an end. This relief to the 
underdeveloped poor areas will not, unfortunately, come 
thanks to Western insight and foresight. 












The Englishness of 
Dr Pevsner 


Colin MacInnes 


1930, at the age of 28, on a research grant to study 
English architecture. In Germany, he had been assistant 
keeper of the Dresden gallery and lecturer in art history at 
G6ttingen, specializing in British themes. In 1934, he settled in 
our country, teaching at first at Birmingham university, and 
later joining, for a while, a firm of manufacturers of furniture. 
In 1941, he became head of the department of the history of art 
at Birbeck College, and he was elected Slade professor at Cam- 
bridge in 1949. He delivered the 1955 Reith lectures, he has 
been editor of many architectural books and journals, and he 
was honoured, for these services, by the award of a CB E. 
This splendid and unusual achievement, which has carried Dr 
Pevsner to a place of such eminence in the worlds of art and 
scholarship, has been welcomed by the most illustrious of his 
adopted countrymen — save for a few native rumblings of com- 
plaint to which I shall presently allude. But perhaps the very 
range and quality of his gifts as a scholar and as an art historian 
have partly served to mask two rarer, rather unexpected, 
talents which are the subject of this study. The first of these, is 
Dr Pevsner’s quite extraordinary penetration as a sociologist of 
the English scene; the other, is the astonishing skill of a man 
whose mother tongue is not our own, in becoming an English 
stylist of the highest order. 


[): NIKOLAUS PEVSNER first visited England in 


* * * 


Nikolaus Pevsner’s interest in ourselves and in our culture, 
before he even came to England, has already been referred to. 
Since he has lived here, he has published (besides his books 
relating to European culture as a whole) several works that deal 
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specifically with England.* It is in two of these—ZJndustrial Ari 
in England, of 1937, and The Buildings of England: London, of 1952 
and 1957 — that the particular qualities I am anxious to evoke 
are revealed most strongly. For paradoxically, I think that Dr 
Pevsner is even more perceptive about ‘the English’ when he is 
writing indirectly about us in surveys which deal, apparently, 
with pots and pans and furniture, as in the first book, and with 
churches, public baths and railway-stations, as in the second 
two. 

Industrial Art in England is very reflective of its period, which 
I myself, unfortunately, am old enough to remember — namely, 
the truly dreadful 1930s. It is frankly moral in tone, reforming 
in its aspirations, and it reminds us that men of good will, 
twenty-five years ago, were fighting a defensive, almost a rear- 
guard action, far from the seats of power. For example: 


To fight against the shoddy design of those goods by which 
our fellow-men are surrounded becomes a moral duty. 


And 
I have no doubt that beauty, both of nature and of things 


made by man... in the places where we work and where we 
live . . . helps to make our lives fuller, happier and more 
intense. 


The question of good design, superficially a matter of aesthetics, 
is thus, in its fundamentals, a moral and social one: 


Not one of the subjects is less essential, not one can be 
neglected, neither slum-clearance nor the renovation of 
school buildings, neither the levelling up of class contrasts nor 
the raising of standards of design. 


In the course of his survey, Dr Pevsner visited nearly 200 
manufacturers, stores, art schools and designers. A sixth of the 
firms he wrote to refused to see him (‘We are. . . not interested 
in the question of public taste in design’), and one manu- 
facturer believed him to be the agent of a Foreign Power. But 
though he concluded that ‘go per cent of British industrial art 
is devoid of any aesthetic merit’, it is quite clear from his story 
that the astute and determined young investigator (Dr Pevsner 


* Chiefly, Pioneers of the Modern Movement from William Morris to Walter 
Gropius (1936); An Enquiry into Industrial Art in England (1937); Matthew 
Digby Wyatt (1950); High Victorian Design (1951); The Englishness of English 
Art (1956) ; and the monumental series of The Buildings of England, beginning 
in 1952. 
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was then 32) liked England and the English — was, indeed, quite 
fascinated by them. Firmly fixed in his mind was the recollec- 
tion that, in late nineteenth-century architecture and design, 
English artists had been creative pioneers. Examining the 
surprisingly progressive motor-car industry, he recorded that 
‘the manager of an automobile factory never seems to be the 
narrow-minded, badly-dressed provincial bourgeois whom one 
meets in so many other industries.’ Indeed, he is constantly 
amazed at the savage contrasts of excellence and ghastliness in 
different manufactures — some (chiefly the more modern) 
producing designs of high international quality (e.g., watches 
and sanitary appliances), and others (e.g., jewellery and carpets) 
of the very lowest. The English, it would appear, are dense and 
reactionary — and then, hey presto! in the work of another 
factory, bewilderingly the opposite: fanciful, unconventional 
and inventive. 

When I first read this book — this record, one might say, of the 
initial direct encounter of Dr Pevsner with his future country- 
men — I was at once reminded strangely of - -— Gulliver's Travels! 
In appearance, this study was about industrial design: and, 
indeed, as well-informed and sensible as anything ever written 
on the theme in England. But the book also seemed to me to be 
the tale of an exploration by a curious, courteous, cultivated 
stranger of an inexplicable people, half Yahoo, half Houyhnhnm., 
And in spite of his later self-identification with us (to our own 
immense profit and enlightenment), I still feel that Dr Pevsner 
has preserved the rare and enriched dual vision of a thoroughly 
inside outsider. 

* * * 

For The Buildings of England series which Dr Pevsner was, is, 
and, it would seem, eternally will be writing, the only fit word 
is staggering. “The series,’ its blurb says calmly, ‘which is 
written by Dr Nikolaus Pevsner, is intended to continue until 
all the counties of England are covered.’ ‘Written by Dr Pevsner’, 
please notice, not edited, or anything of that sort. All that he 
has described, he’s seen: volumes on sixteen counties are already 
completed, including the first two on London. 

I have myself, in Dr Pevsner’s wake, perambulated around a 
good part of the streets whose buildings are described in the 
two London books. The effort left me wonderstruck and limp. 
It was quite something, please believe me, simply to have 
looked at all those buildings. But to have looked at and thought 
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about them, studied their histories in the minutest detail, and 
penetrated inside almost all of their interiors (let alone then 
written about them), seems to me an achievement for which a 
new superlative adjective must be coined. 

London, as is well known, has eluded almost every artist who 
has set out to describe her. There has never been a worthy film 
about London, nor even, by the painters, a really adequate pic- 
torial evocation. One reason may be that, London being so 
formless and so hideous, yet so fantastical and poetic, she offers 
no meaning or shape herself, and this can only be found and 
made by a deeply gifted artistic imagination. The writers, of 
course, have fared somewhat better: Defoe and Dickens, 
obviously, Mayhew, and, in his odd way, Firbank. I do not 
hesitate to say I believe that for a true apprehension of what 
modern London is, Dr Pevsner’s two books, in this purely 
artistic sense, now impose themselves as absolutely essential 
reading. 

Volume 2 (London, except the Cities of London & Westminster - 
actually written first) I like even more than Volume 1 (London, 
the Cities of London & Westminster), if only because its introduc- 
tion seems to me more revealing sociologically (though certainly 
not architecturally) than that to the companion book. This 
introductory essay I would describe as a concise epitome of 
what our city was, is and could be: an essay about buildings, 
certainly, but, even more, about the Londoners who live, work, 
worship, shop, bathe, study, get arrested or die inside them. 
Never does Dr Pevsner slip for a second into the ‘aesthetic 
fallacy’ which supposes — as so many architectural authors do — 
that buildings were built for art historians to contemplate. 
Perpetually, he interlaces his human and aesthetic themes: 
sometimes returning almost with a jerk from humanism to fine 
arts. Thus: 

. . » SO one can say without undue generalization that well 

over one-third of the population of London in 1841 lived in 

slum conditions worse than any anywhere in London now. 
Architecturally the outstanding feature of the first third of 
the century is the change from brick to stucco, or Roman 

Cement, as it was then called... . 

Briefly to list the virtues of Dr Pevsner’s survey, I would 
describe them as arising chiefly from a living sense of history, 
in which the past is seen constantly in terms of the present and, 
indeed, the future. Both books have a solid Roman foundation: 
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for London is, essentially, a Roman city*; and even when 
describing some masterpiece of a much later epoch, Dr Pevsner 
is always ready to dive beneath the sub-soil in search of tombs, 
baths, walls and mosaic pavements. On seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century architecture he is superb: and I don’t think 
it’s too much to say that Wren, for instance, emerges from his 
volumes an even greater man — if that were possible: thoroughly 
English, yet firmly established as an international European 
figure. On Victorian building he is masterly — on the horrors, 
on the real originals like Norman Shaw and Voysey, especially 
on the docks, schools, hospitals and warehouses, and, above all, 
on the ‘model dwellings for the labouring classes’. 

To meet Dr Pevsner the social moralist, I specially recom- 
mend the chapters on the East London boroughs. It is soon 
apparent that the volumes have a villain — the late nineteenth- 
century undisinterested philanthropist. Describing some 
‘desperate early industrial dwellings’ in Shoreditch, he writes 

Alderman Sydney Waterlow gave the money for them and 
intended to receive 9 per cent out of this humanitarian ges- 
ture. 


But the most abhorred monster is that even more celebrated 
philanthropist, Mr Peabody (and, as attendant demon, his 
favourite architect, H. A. Darbishire). I have traced, without 
help of indext, in Volume 2 alone, eight acid references to 
their sinister joint creations; and in Volume 1, the final deadly 
shaft is neatly placed in poor Mr Peabody’s bleeding heart. 
Describing his — indeed grotesque — memorial behind the Royal 
Exchange, the author writes simply of this benefactor of East 
London: 


Seated also and steadily looking W the bronze statue of Mr 
Peabody who established the Peabody Trust, by W. W. Story, 
1868. 


A paradox, among so many, in our society, seems to me to 


* Or, as I would say (though this is not Dr Pevsner’s view, I think), 
essentially still a Roman-Victorian (or Roman-Venetian) city, rather than, 
for instance, a Georgian-twentieth century one. 

+ Both books have indexes of artists and of places, but not of other names. 
The only ‘improvements’ I can imagine to the volumes are this one — plus, 
even more, a supplement on those buildings of London (already, of course, 
described elsewhere) that may be seen from a boat on the river Thames: since 
this is the nicest way of seeing them, and the way that so many were 
intended to be seen; and most of all, because the Thames is London, 
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be the extreme difficulty, among the welter of informational 
media, of finding exactly what is going on: what England really 
is, and the lives of those therein. Films and T V tell nothing, 
radio very little, newspapers rare snippets, and plays and novels 
and social studies much, much less than they could. For any 
who may be likewise wracked by the pangs of a sociological 
hunger, Dr Pevsner offers a very rich fare indeed; for even 
when writing of life and art in distant centuries, it is always 
with the acute perception of a man very much of our own. 


* * * 


I come now to Dr Pevsner as an English writer: and I would 
like, initially, to make it very clear my praise is directed not 
merely to a scholar of foreign birth who has successfully 
mastered English, but to a stylist who — like Joseph Conrad, for 
example — has made of the English language a superb instru- 
ment of his own. This feat is partly possible, of course, because 
our splendid, fantastic tongue, flexible, evocative and impre- 
cise, will lend itself, for anyone with a deft ear and who loves it, 
to endless happy manipulations and re-creations. 

Dozens, literally, of Dr Pevsner’s architectural evocations are 
like little epigrammatic poems. Quoting from Volume 2 alone, 
and rationing myself severely: 


A light interior wholly devoid of mystery. (A church.) 

PUBLIC BATHS, by E. Deighton Pearson, 1902, unusually 
jolly with short squat intermittently rusticated columns at the 
entrance and monstrously fat little columns in the gable. 

There is indeed plenty of chamfering of beams and quatre- 
foil piercing of parapets. (A church.) 

A charming exterior, white, with portico and cupola, and 
an exceedingly charming, neat, and light interior, with three 
galleries on two orders of slim columns, the upper order 
carrying the shallow tunnel vault of the nave. Box pews, 
classical reredos. (A church.) 

High slender circular piers into which the vaulting ribs and 
arches die without capitals. (A church.) 


For the reader bemused (as so many ‘educated’ English people 
sadly must be) by the meanings of the architectural terms, each 
volume contains an admirable illustrated glossary. To turn to 
this, from the author’s descriptive vignettes, to find exactly 
what he means, is an absolutely compulsive act, and constitutes 
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the least imaginably painful way of ceasing forever to be an 
architectural ignoramus. 

Dr Pevsner equally delights in what one might call archi- 
tectural ironies: deadly, deadpan sentences about buildings he 
dislikes. For instance: 


The upper bridge, 112 feet above the water, was meant for 
the use of pedestrians, while the lower bridge can be opened. 
(Tower Bridge.) 

Of park furnishings the most notable are the FOUNTAIN 
given by Baroness Burdett-Coutts in 1861, an elephantine 
polygonal structure with oversized putti and dolphins in 
niches, the whole in a Gothic-cum-Moorish style. 

WORMWOOD SCRUBS PRISON, 1874, by Sir Edmund 
Ducane. Built by convicts. 

Hearty, robust, and revolting. (A church.) 

No part of the walls is left undecorated. From everywhere 
the praise of the Lord is drummed into you. (A church.) 

Norman (ritual) E front with two stunted towers. Riding- 
school interior. (A church.) 

ST LUKE, Burdett Road, 1869, by Sir Arthur Blomfield. Big 
and dull without steeple. 


Striking in themselves, what is even more so about these 
epigrams is that, when one actually beholds the buildings they 
so trenchantly evoke, the words cling close and tightly to the 
actual stones — often with horrible effect.* 

But is is really in his set-piece architectural abstractions on a 
larger scale, that Dr Pevsner writes most powerfully. The verbal 
description of a building, inside and out, so as to reveal its 
essential plasticity (or the lack of it), is a testing feat, and I 
would particularly recommend, in this respect, the analyses of 


* Rarely before can a writer on architecture have kidnapped 
audaciously so many single adjectives not usually applied to buildings. 
Thus, in Volume 2, we may find the highly apposite use of: utterly crazy, 
silly but lovable, grim, lanky, papery, skinny, victoriously vulgar, pic- 
turesque and heavy-handed, ruthless and respectless, dear little building, 
unmistakable Teulonesque hamfistedness (Teulon is the architect), crush- 
ingly mean, deplorable utilitarian, rustic floridity, crushingly unattractive 
vaguely Italianate, frantic, non-committal, wild undisciplined, busy, tidy, 
soapy hardness, almost naughty looseness, confident tastelessness, rum, 
starved, nothing special, quack chaste, inept, ill-advised, convincedly harsh, 
heavy cyclopic, aspiring but otherwise obscure, coarse, well mannered, 
unremarkable, ornate and irresponsible, horrible, abominable, desperate, 
playful, Grecian gone gaudy, clear and concise, gross and sumptuous, trust- 
worthy (describing chimneys!), entertaining. 
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Greenwich Palace, of Sir John Soane’s own house, and of the 
Royal Festival Hall. To read them is to understand at last what 


architecture means. 
* * * 


A certain current, or eddy, of feeling hostile to Dr Pevsner’s 
achievement has been hinted at. The argument of the dissenters, 
to be brief, runs thus. Continental scholarship, and method, and 
laborious research, are no doubt admirable qualities: but about 
England and her art there exists some hermetic, elusive English 
thing perceptible only to the native-born. To fathom this 
esoteric local mystery, the methods of a sort : of architectural 
M15 are inappropriate. 

That this principle is not allowed, by critics such as these, to 
operate in reverse, is one of the curiosities of their attitude. 
For Ruskin, and many a latter-day English connoisseur of 
Continental arts, are blandly assumed, by suchlike of their 
compatriots, to possess insights even denied to the inhabitants 
of Continental countries thus honoured by the revelation of 
artistic glories. But the real idiocy of this parochial English 
viewpoint is, of course, that scholarship and method (and, 
one might add, very hard work) are all immensely valu- 
able to anyone who also possesses, as our present author most 
undoubtedly does, an understanding of our country born of 
patient enquiry and affection. 

There’s littic doubt, indeed, that one very real aspect of Dr 
Pevsner’s Englishness is that he has himself, from Industrial Art 
in England onwards, considerably influenced English taste. 
There is no doubt either that he has very greatly contributed to 
making us aware that buildings aren’t just simply buildings, and 
that architecture is the queen of visual arts: for in his first 
English book he had already announced roundly that: 


The modern movement means (thank heaven!) the 
superiority of architecture over the fine arts. 


Since then, his restless and fruitful investigation of our cities, 
villages and customs — always, I think, just and generous in its 
appreciations — has helped to reveal us to ourselves. 
Revealed us as what, exactly? As a people, above all, still of 
those contradictions that he saw as a young visitor twenty-five 
cars ago: philistine and idealist, crazy and practical, infantile 
and wise. His portrait of each century of our building will con- 
firm this. Thus, after the Fire, the chaos of the City Fathers, in 
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their reconstructed mediaeval warren, contrasts with the later 
order of Lord Burlington, and the graceful ease of the planned 
squares and gardens in the West. Thus again, writing of Vic- 
torian England, he notices: 


The new parts of London, which had to house nearly two 
million newcomers, were provided with very few public 
amenities but innumerable churches and chapels. 


And in 1960, the paradox remains. Of the buildings of the new 
London of the last decade, Dr Pevsner writes: 

It is a style of timidity, of playing safe, of introducing just 
enough of the C20 to avoid being ridiculous and keeping 
just enough of giant columns and other paraphernalia of 
Empire to stake the claim of remaining a great nation. 


Yet he does not lose hope, and tells us in detail how ‘. . . a new 
City could arise as fascinating as the old and yet not, function- 
ally speaking, obsolete .. .’ 

If the London books have a villain, symbolized by Mr 
Peabody, they also have an emblematic hero: appropriately, 
he is a Roman. Though often generous in his praises (indeed, in 
spite of his apt acidities, one feels Dr Pevsner’s natural instinct 
is to praise), in very few passages of his books does the author 
allow anything like a private emotion to intrude. An exception 
to this, is his account of the memorial tablet to Gaius Julius 
Alpinus Classicianus, of which a replica is let into the splendid 
surviving fragment of the Roman wall adjacent to the Tower of 
London. Of this monument, Dr Pevsner writes: 


It is a stone tablet, over 5 ft long, which commemorates the 
great and humane administrator who saved Britain from vin- 
dictive punishment after the crushing of the Boudiccan revolt 
in A D 61. The victorious general, Suetonius Paulinus, wished 
to introduce a general reign of terror, but was prevented from 
doing so by the foreseeing and forbearing Procurator newly 
sent out by Rome to take charge of the distracted Province. 
He was a man much deserving of British gratitude, and it is one 
of the more fortunate circumstances of our history that his 
memorial has come down to us. 


Gaius Julius, then, may symbolize the wise and practical 
technician whose inborn instinct was creative; and who, 
coming to us from afar, could guide and persuade the wild 
local authorities, bent on destruction, and teach us to mend and 
heal. 
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The Case of P. Slickey 


Richard Findlater 


the kind of fans who are lethal for a brilliant and im- 

pressionable writer in the doldrums, The World of Paul 
Slickey — John Osborne’s ‘new musical comedy of manners’ now 
published by Faber (10s. 6d.) with a curiously portentous 
prefatory note by the author -— was an outsize theatrical 
failure. It was also a very significant and revealing failure: not 
only because of its place in the career of England’s top young 
dramatist and because of what he meant to do in it, but also 
because of the way that its impact on both sides of the foot- 
lights illuminates the effects of ‘the mechanics of success’ (as 
they’re described in the show), the current blockages of com- 
munication between the theatre and its publics — for, of course, 
there is more than one — and the Alps that loom in front of the 
prospective author of the English musical and the (still 
awaited) English satirical. Yet in the months since its disas- 
trous premiere, on the night of May 5th, the harsh, uncomfort- 
able facts about this flop have become obliterated by a senti- 
mental myth of martyrdom. Homage has been paid to Mr 
Osborne as a victim of the System, a revolutionary betrayed, a 
theatrical Prometheus — a kind of apotheosis which could 
happen only in an intellectual fringe-world hysterically search- 
ing for gods and devils among the cultural scenery of to-day. 
And now Mr Osborne ushers his play into print with a dedica- 
tion to ‘the liars and self-deceivers; to those who daily deal 
out treachery; to those who handle their professions as instru- 
ments of debasement; to those who, for a salary cheque and 
less, successfully betray my country; and those who will do it 
for no inducement at all. In this bleak time when such men 
have never had it so good, this entertainment is dedicated to 
their boredom, their incomprehension, their distaste. . . .’ 
Surprisingly enough, it seems, Mr Osborne is supporting his 
own claim to martyrdom by fs, wages asinine, corrupted 

me IS 


Te all except his most purblind and doctrinaire admirers, 
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critics. For those reasons, among others, it is worth while 
examining The World of Paul Slickey in somewhat greater detail 
than the national press or the weeklies could afford at the 
time. Not as a symbol, but as a show. Yet before I exhume the 
body, I must attempt to clear away some of the debris still 
accumulating from arguments over the case of Mr Slickey - 
the crowns of thorns, the bloodstained hatchets, the pink 
bouquets, the premature obituaries of the author — and I 
must declare my interest. 

There is no denying that in name, if not in practice, I am a 
professional critic; and in that capacity I have been certified 
as unfit to judge The World of Paul Slickey. ‘Critics are simply 
hired to be first-nighters with typewriters’ says that well-known 
second-nighter with a typewriter, Mr Alan Brien. “Their motto 
might be “Have Dinner Jacket, Will Cavil.” ... ‘Too many of 
Osborne’s satirical whiplashes moved too quickly for those 
tired old eyes.” Mr Osborne himself has explained that London 
critics have a ‘built-in refusal to assimilate anything’ ; that they 
are ‘out of touch with reality’ and ‘afraid of anything that 
attempts to interpret the climate of life to-day’; that none of 
them has ‘the intellectual equipment to assess my work’. You 
have been warned. 

Allow me to plead in my own defence, however, that I am 
not classifying Paul Slickey as a failure on the strength of its 
premiere only, or because I identify success with standing 
room only. Osborne’s musical seemed to me, at first sight and 
hearing, to be both bungled and boring, but I went back to the 
Palace about ten days later to see the other musical — the one 
which gave the British ruling class ‘the theatrical trouncing 
of its life’ (vide Mervyn Jones in Tribune), the one which 
made the Establishment shiver in its shoes (vide Michael Foot 
in the Daily Herald), the one which made Alan Brien laugh 
‘louder, and oftener, and deeper down in the solar plexus’ than 
any other comedy of the season, the one — oh, blood of the 
martyrs! — that ‘they tried to kill’. Uninfluenced by sycophantic 
clapping or boorish booing, I was surrounded by a determinedly 
broad-minded Saturday-night audience out to enjoy itself and 
give ‘the most controversial show of the year’ a square deal. As 
far as I could see or hear, there were none of those pestiferous 
‘socialites’, ‘odd characters up in the gallery’, and ‘professional 
assassins’ who, with the critics, were responsible — according 
to the author — for the first night debacle of his show. With the 
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rest of that very polite audience I gave Paul Slickey what I 
believe, without more than a critic’s usual Tartuffery, to be a 
fair hearing. As far as I could receive it, that is. For apart from 
the occupational disabilities of my weak intellect, my insulation 
from reality, and my tired old eyes, I quite often missed what 
the cast were saying — or rather singing. Nor, it seemed, was I 
alone. After ten days parts of the score seemed even less sing- 
able than before not only to me but to all of us, on both sides 
of the orchestra-pit. In the wide open spaces of the Palace some 
voices died a hundred deaths under the hammer-blows of 
inept orchestration, which drowned with sudden drumbeats 
the wild, squeaking scrambles for the pay-off line. I sat through 
it to the end, hoping that the other musical would appear. It 
never did. I had missed my chance of proving that a critic 
could be right. It was no consolation to me that none of my 
neighbours enjoyed themselves any better, or that the final 
applause was, though decent, brief. I was just as bad as the 
rest of them. Those butchers. Those Tories. Those critics. 

Yet I can produce another point in my favour. On both sides 
of the fence the merit of Osborne’s musical was confused with 
its morality. If you liked Slickey, the anti-Osborne fanatics 
imply, you must be a vulgar, caddish, irresponsible and im- 
mature Left-winger, with homosexual proclivities and an 
inability to comprehend the ethics of the English way of life. 
If you didn’t like Slickey, say the pro-Osborne partisans, it must 
be because it shocked you to the Tory core and outraged all 
your old-fashioned, insincere ideas: you were scared, or senile, 
or merely stupid. On this battlefield, I can record that - 
whatever my other drawbacks — I do not believe that I was 
shocked, or disgusted, or offended, or even surprised. Except 
at being bored — at such length and with such effort. And for 
boredom, I admit there is no excuse. 

Still, I advance another plea: that although I maintain that 
The World of Paul Slickey was a failure, I believe in failures. I 
think they are necessary. Among the most corrupting effects of 
the cult of the bitch-goddess success is the inability to make 
room for failures, to learn with them and live on them, to 
accept their possibility and importance. In the chaos of the 
entertainment industry, to score four ‘successes’ in a run is 
rare — and not altogether desirable. What worries me about 
the failure of Paul Slickey is that its champions still insist that 
it is a success, killed by a Plot, too good for the sinful, reactionary 
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theatre into which it was born. If the author went on thinking 
that too, after his wounds had healed, it would be a pity. For if 
Osborne is to play the vital réle in British cinema and theatre 
that his rare talents indicate, if he is to write the show that 
Paul Slickey OUGHT to be, then he will admit the possibility that 
sometimes it is not other people’s prejudice but his own in- 
capacity that may be the trouble. He will get his ideas and 
feelings straight about The Audience — on first and last nights, 
in the stalls and the gallery, from Wimbledon or Wapping. He 
will learn to accept failure, and grow out of it. 

This was, of course, an exceptional failure. A worthwhile 
failure. What Osborne meant to do, I took it, was to create 
a kind of Threepenny Opera of post-war England; to give teeth to 
the poor old English musical; to extend both its form and 
context; to break down, still further, the barrier between 
musical and non-musical theatre; to challenge the old audience 
and bring in the new; to say something loud and clear — in 
theatrical terms — about the shams of a dying social order 
under the shadow of the H-bomb. I admire the intention. But I 
deplore the result. 

Look first at the action of this musical, as it appeared in the 
theatre to an innocent eye untutored in Osborne’s grand 
design. The World of Paul Slickey moves erratically between the 
Fleet Street palace of the Daily Racket and the stately home of 
Lord Mortlake, two centres linked by the personality of a 
young, disenchanted man-about-town with a foot in both 
camps. As Jack Oakham, he is Lord Mortlake’s son-in-law; 
as Paul Slickey, he is the star gossip-columnist of the Daily 
Racket. Oakham has kept his newspaper job a secret from his 
family, but his unscrupulous press-baron employer — who 
preserves Lord Mortlake on his unpredictable roll of bétes 
noires — sends him to Mortlake Hall to snoop for the Daily 
Racket. It is a turning-point in the family’s history. Five years 
before Lord Mortlake had made a trust of his money to escape 
tax; now only a few days of the statutory period remain, before 
the Mortlake fortune is safe; but will the ailing peer last out? 
Oakham-Slickey reluctantly agrees to go, but finds that he has 
more important problems to settle at Mortlake Hall. For some 
time he has been running a secret affair with his sister-in-law, 
and her husband — a moronic Tory politician-in-bud — has been 
running a secret affair with fvs sister-in-law, Mrs Oakham- 
Slickey. When the four partners discover their sexual swap, 
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while waiting for news from Lord Mortlake’s sickroom, they 
reveal a lack of enthusiasm for giving the exchange any kind of 
permanence. Showing a notable difference in appetite from 
his juniors, Lord Mortlake expires in bed during one last bout 
with a former mistress, before the tax-term is over. For a 
variety of financial and emotional reasons, two of the adult- 
terous four then decide — after unduly long debate — to change 
their sex. Mr and Mrs Oakham-Slickey prepare to be injected 
with a potion that has turned a Mortlake mare into a stallion, 
and both appear on stage with genders apparently reversed. 
Oakham-Slickey only pretends to go through with the experi- 
ment, but his wife really becomes a man — and the chosen mate 
of her sister. The un-hero of the musical then contracts out of 
the Mortlake family — and gives up his job on the Daily Racket. 
Curtain, on a positive but anti-climactic note. 

What is there, in all this, which threatens the Establish- 
ment? On the face of it, not much. There is a song in ironic 
support of capital punishment, ‘Bring Back the Axe’, delivered 
in the style of one of those sadistic termagants who shriek for 
blood at the Conservative Party’s annual conferences; another 
song, no less ironic, attacking the Inland Revenue, chanted by 
the Tory and his mistress with crusading hate; a revue-skit on 
the stiff upper-lippery of British war films, and an underlying 
parody of the British country-house no-play; a mention of the 
H-bomb, German rearmament, the Lord Chamberlain, 
Randolph Churchill, Ealing films and dramatic critics; a 
musical outline of the ‘mechanics of success’; a cod history-in- 
brief of the aristocratic family tradition behind Mortlake Hall; 
a jive funeral-service, with a sinister pseudo-priest; and some 
uneven satire of the popular press and its institutions. Osborne’s 
fire was scattered over a wide variety of targets, and although 
some shots hit the bull all too many went surprisingly wide. 

Sometimes the author scored in spite of the audience, for 
parts of Paul Slickey - and, on the whole, the best parts — were 
widely misunderstood. His ‘Screw, Screw, Screw the Income 
Taxman’, for example, is apparently intended — like ‘Bring 
Back the Axe’ - to mirror the bankruptcy of a class which 
can only get really excited about such topics as capital punish- 
ment and capital gains, whose concern for freedom is limited 
in practice to freedom from tax. But irony is notoriously indi- 
gestible for English stomachs, and here the dish it flavours 
includes many stale ingredients, inexpertly mixed and 
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amateurishly cooked. Both the political and social context of 
Osborne’s irony in The World of Paul Slickey is too sketchy and 
shaky for it to make a direct hit on a majority audience 
— and it is surely at that size of audience that an author using 
the musical play must aim his attack. Many people misheard 
this song as a personal cri de coeur, for Osborne is known to be 
suffering — like other successful writers who suddenly hit the 
jackpot — from the injustices of the Inland Revenue’s attitude 
to the arts. There was less excuse for playgoers’ failure to com- 
prehend the meaning of the jive funeral service of Lord 
Mortlake, resented by a vociferous minority as a guttersnipe 
mockery of grief, a deliberately sensational assault on the 
decencies of Christian burial. As both Look Back in Anger and 
The Entertainer illustrate, John Osborne is a moralist who 
takes death with great solemnity: note the importance of the 
funerals of Billie Rice and Ma Tanner, both symbols — like 
Lord Mortlake, in his way — of an older England which the 
author views with fiercely mixed affection, hatred and regret. 
In The World of Paul Slickey it is the journalists, the socialites 
and the priest himself who outrage the last rites of Lord Mort- 
lake, whooping it up with callous hysteria while the official 
mourners sit mute in quietly righteous indignation. The sig- 
nificance of the pall-bearers, all clearly labelled as agents of the 


Daily Racket, was lost on conscientious objectors to this scene—the | 


best in the show, and quite the most audacious and original to 
be staged in any modern British musical. It was not only 
because of the brilliant performance of Philip Locke (outstand- 
ing in a cast of displaced persons) that Father Evilgreen 
emerged as one of the only two completely successful creations 
in The World of Paul Slickey. In contrast with some of Osborne’s 
cloudier general political ideas about republicanism and 
pacifism, his anti-clericalism is charged with a high personal 
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voltage of communicated feeling; and here it animates a | 
satirical grotesque with a reality and a style which Osborne | 


failed to achieve — both as author and director — in the persons 
of his columnist, his politico, or his pop-singer. Yet why does he 
diminish the full impact of the Father by naming him an 
impostor ? 

Apart from the surface satire of this musical, there are other 
built-in meanings — apparently less obvious to London audi- 
ences; and it is on London audiences that an author must 
depend, for better or worse, however Osborne’s supporters 
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may extol the superior perception of the citizens of Leeds and 
other provincial cities whose reception of The World of Paul 
Slickey put — so they claimed — the metropolitan Blimps to 
shame. The world of Mortlake Hall, for a start, is clearly in- 
tended in part as a parody of the genteel playmaking which has 
kept knights and dames in full West End employment for many 
years. To make quite sure that the audience gets the point, 
Osborne introduced the first Mortlake scene by a pseudo- 
poster — projected on the film-screen which he used throughout 
the show. (In the text, it is only a ‘playbill’ from which 
one character reads the announcement aloud.) It said: 
‘Gay Productions present This is Your World, by Beaumont 
Edner, with Dame Penelope Smart and Sir Wilfred Childs’. 
The trouble is that Osborne’s parody is, for the most 
part, jerky and inept; and it is damaged by its infusion 
of Haymarket gentility with Whitehall farce. Only one 
figure came credibly alive, thanks to Marie Lohr, who 
shared with Philip Locke the honours of the show. As Lady 
Mortlake, the stock West End chatelaine subtly parodied in 
the opening half of the musical, Miss Lohr delivered some of 
Osborne’s best lines with welcome poise and professionalism. 
But her success was itself, I think, an indic¢ation of the author’s 
failure in his larger ambitions, for here he shows himself most 
at home among the theatrical stereos he sets out to explode. 
Although Miss Lohr’s réle fizzles out halfway, it is written 
with an affectionate, knowing completeness that contrasts 
sharply with the woolliness of Osborne’s caricature of the 
Tory politico. (I was glad to note, on my second visit, that 
the author-director had moderated this character’s out-of- 
date Churchillian parody, that stock-in-trade of second-rate 
comics.) In The Entertainer Osborne successfully identified — 
without labouring the allegory — the dying music-hall with 
the dying society in the ‘old building’ where Archie Rice held 
a dwindling audience. But he has failed to bring off a similar 
trick in The World of Paul Slickey, which gives me — for one - 
the feeling that the prime material of political and religious 
and social experience is not lived with the intimate intensity of 
experience and knowledge which Osborne shows among the 
secondary material of show business. He is an artist, not a 
pamphleteer; and his fervent attachment to the idea of 
‘commitment’ as a good thing has not yet found full expression 
in his work. 
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Osborne’s failure to realize and communicate his full mean- 
ing is shown again in the figure of Oakham-Slickey. In what he 
describes as ‘the national drive for organized triviality’, where 
the tools of the press barons ‘ask the questions which prevent 
the real questions from being asked’ — ‘there’s nothing so big 
we can’t shrink it’, boasts the journalist sadly — the cult of the 
columnist assumes a symbolic significance. Oakham-Slickey -— 
with his double life in Fleet Street and Mortlake Hall — is at 
once victim and executioner, preying on his own class to serve 
their secret interests, by hiding the realities of the world from 
the People. But how many of the People, even in Leeds, 
understood why this subservient, nihilistic stooge is made the 
central figure of Osborne’s ‘musical comedy of manners’? 
I wonder. I’m not sure if I do, for one. Many of Osborne’s jabs 
at the press are sharp and accurate, but doesn’t his very choice 
of the Daily Racket and Mortlake Hall as twin symbols of the 
power-stations of the Opportunity State indicate a curious lack 
of perspective? The landed gentry and the old-style newspaper 
barons are not only familiar Aunt Sallies, but also minor 
villains — even in the most doctrinaire demonology to-day. In 
the world of Frank Cousins and Charles Clore, it seems curi- 
ously old-fashioned to mount an offensive on the obsolescent 
strongholds of Lord Beaverbrook and the Duke of Norfolk. 
Osborne flatters Fleet Street by attributing to it such far- 
reaching powers in a conspiracy against the public. His 
preoccupation with upper-class girls and their fathers on the 
one hand, and the absurdities of modern show business in the 
press and entertainment on the other, seems to distract him 
from more significant contemporary targets. 

Most conspicuous of Osborne’s failures of communication in 
The World of Paul Slickey, however, is in his handling of the sex- 
reversal at Mortlake Hall and the incestuous mating of Lord 
Mortlake’s daughters. Apart from the sheer clumsiness in 
writing and direction — oh, those repetitious choruses of ‘A 
Woman at the Weekend’, in which the adulterous quartet 
chant the benefits of bisexualism —- Osborne doesn’t succeed in 
clarifying the two-ply meaning of this bizarre situation. 
Puzzled audiences assumed, perhaps, that they were watching 
some heavy-handed, sympathetic fun about fashionable 
experiments in fuller personal relationships. The author was 
apparently out to shock the staidly heterosexual middle class 
with a vigorous demonstration of ‘bad taste’. Yet here, in fact, 
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is another expression of Osborne’s urgent, if confused, didac- 
ticism. He is quite obviously not conducting propaganda for 
bisexualism in ‘A Woman at the Weekend’, any more than he is 
pleading for capital panishment in ‘Bring Back the Axe’. The 
bankruptcy of the w=rld of Mortlake Hall is shown most 
graphically of all — so he intends — in the young people’s 
despairing resort to the ‘novelty’ of sex-change. They have no 
principles, no faith, no guts, no character. They are lost among 
the collapsing values of their class. They cannot even be true to 
their own gender. The ideas of ‘manliness’ and ‘womanliness’ 
become advertising slogans. And when one aristocratic Mort- 
lake daughter finds — at the final curtain — the ‘superman’ she 
has been searching for, it is in the personality of her own sister — 
a manly executive who steps forward as the New Woman of 
1959- 

Well, there it is: The World of Paul Slickey as I think it was 
meant to be. Osborne deserves the highest praise for setting out 
to stretch the musical to such limits, for his boldness in challeng- 
ing the preconceived ideas of London audiences, for his 
enterprise in attempting so much so soon. Yet I cannot find it in 
my critic’s heart to praise the execution — with such reserva- 
tions as I have made en route. The writing is too often slack, stale, 
and forcible-feeble work, which comes strangely from the 
author of The Entertainer, Look Back in Anger and George Dillon. 
‘What’s that tag carved on the door in the north gallery?’ 
says one character in rapier-like repartee. ‘One would think 
from all this wit, that T. S. Eliot had written it.’ Or there is 
the twice repeated joke about ‘the beautiful new face this 
season, Miss Poppy Tupper’. Or exchanges like this: 


1. You carry on like a goat. (In print: ‘She’s as tough as a goat.’) 
2. Michael has always been very fond of goats. 


When Osborne wants to demolish the top-drawer tradition, he 


can think of nothing much better than this (omitted from the 
printed text) : 


1. History is full of things Michael’s family has had a hand 


in. 
2. Yes, like the South Sea Bubble and the American War 
of Independence. 


And most critics observed — with, I think, complete justice — 
that this admirable author of prose is apparently unable to 
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write singable and scannable lyrics. One mild sample (as it 
appears, somewhat altered, in the text) : 


You’ve only got to say 
Without any thought or gumption 
That it’s not an unjustifiable assumption, 


which an unfortunate actor was required to sing — with many 
similar verses — at the croaking top of his tortured voice. Many 
West End revues have scored sharper hits on similar targets 
without such disproportionate fuss and bother. 

I have no space here to linger on the disastrous score - 
monotonous, wispy, badly orchestrated for the most part, or 
so it seemed to me; on the unhappy discrepancy between the 
size of the Palace and the scale of the show; on the ineptitude 
of a great deal of the singing, and the irrelevance of most of 
the dancing; on the uncertain use of the film-screen and the 
newspaper-bills (whose jokes — of varying quality — died of 
over-exposure as they were paraded across the Palace stage: 
and how could Osborne allow himself such a private joke as 
‘Who is John Deane Potter?’ — not all of us read the Daily 
Express — and repeat it throughout the run. Surely the very 
point of using these placards was to capitalize on their flexi- 
bility?) Not only does Osborne bungle his attempt to enlarge 
the content of the British musical, but he fails to achieve a form. 
Song and dance in Slickey are no more integrated with the book 
than in the flimsiest of traditional home-made whimsies, and 
the need for a style remains overpoweringly clear. Jf some- 
body else had directed the show; if it had been completely 
recast (Marie Lohr, Geoffrey Webb and Philip Locke excepted) ; 
if it had a different score. . . . But need I go on? 

The Case of P. Slickey is now closed. The Case of the Critics, 
of course, is still open. I hope that it may be investigated on a 
better cue. We are a rotten lot, we parasites. But on this 
occasion, in our almost unanimous inability to love The World 
of Paul Slickey, we were right. 
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Ezra Pound as Journalist 
Patricia Hutchins 


Sez Orage about G. B. S. sez Orage about Mr. Xtern.* 
Sez Orage about Mr Wells, ‘he wont HAVE an opinion 
trouble iz that you mean it, you never will be a journalist.’ 


Canto XLVI. 


Yet the editor of The New Age seems rarely to have refused a 
suggestion from Pound, who between 1917 and 1922 continued 
to contribute a great deal under his own name, and several 
pseudonyms. 


Wm/Atheling, music critic N. Age, pseudonym E.P., musical 
acquaintance, Rosing, Kennedy Frasers. As Agnes Bedford has 
remarked, a whole period of London music recorded there.t 


During the war Teutonic appellations tended to be changed, 
for instance the Steinway Hall became the Grotian, hence 
Pound’s note in another letter from St Elizabeth’s Hospital. 


Mayfair, raids occasionally/or Mr Atheling’s beat to Aeolian 
and Bechstein (now Wigmore). 

Pearson the baldheaded manager: yess, Vigmore iss vrench 
for Bechstein. 

He may not have used that dialect but he put a shade of 
intention into his irony. 


As Atheling explains in January 1917, ‘After ten years one 
takes up a systematic attendance at concerts with a mixture of 
curiosity and trepidation. Will one’s ears and one’s patience 
stand it ? Will the occasional discoveries and the very occasional 
pleasures repay one for the hours and half hours of boredom, 
and for the moments of nervous crisis which expel one from the 
concert hall in the middle of the first number ?’ 

Although he preferred to remain quiet in his seat, if the 
existing musical critics could do no better for both the opera 


* Chesterton. + Letter to P.H., 1957. 
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and the public, they would have to endure his presence among 
them. Later, he was to be thankful that he was not working for 
a daily or he would have long ago been in ‘that snug grave 
where certain fond readers have several times cordially wished 
me’, and to declare that there was a certain pleasure to be had 
from London concerts, even in wartime. 

‘It is, after all, possible to escape from an unbearable concert. 
Three minutes scraping are enough to demonstrate that a given 
concertist is an ass, a duffer, a card-board imitation, a stuffed 
shirt, a pupil of promise, a performer with possibilities or a 
musician. And, having learnt that a performance is bad, worse, 
or just dull, the critic for a weekly has sufficient liberty to avoid 
him.’ 

‘Beecham is a good fellow,’ Pound wrote to John Quinn, and 
paid him in guineas, not pounds, for the translation of an 
unspecified libretto. ‘Also he is intelligent, apart from being the 
only man in England who can conduct an orchestra.’ Beecham 
was usually misinterpreted; during a long talk together Pound 
discovered he could think. ‘By GAWD, a musician thinking, 
straight off his own bat.’ 

For years the idea of English opera had been derided and to 
his mind the production of Figaro by Thomas Beecham in 1917 
was an historic event. ‘English musicians who have attended 
any concerts but their own will remember the Beecham begin- 
nings; they will remember the old days at the Queen’s Hall 
with Henry Wood conducting with a sort of Teutonic sloppiness ; 
they will remember only ten years ago we preferred to listen to 
continental conductors; they will remember the new note of 
exactitude when Thomas Beecham first appeared with the 
baton, his energy, his most talented feeling for rhythm, and his 
precision which seemed at that time foreign. In one man, at 
least, the English heritage from Purcell was not extinct.’ 

In June 1919 Pound described how he had been looking for 
the three volumes of Ayres and Dialogues by Henry Lawes, but 
the kindly ‘proprieter’ of the little second-hand music shop in 
Great Turnstile, Holborn, was unable to supply him, the last 
recorded sale being for £49. Dolmetsch’s arrangement of some 
of the old music was also out of print. ‘Only in a nation utterly 
contemptuous of its past treasures and inspired by a rancorous 
hatred of good music could this state of affairs be conceivable.’ 

William Atheling does not hesitate to draw upon the other 
arts to illustrate a theme: 
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A concert in a concert hall is a performance, a presentation, 
not an appeal to the sympathies of the audience. It is, or should 
be, as definite a presentation or exhibition as if the performers 
were to bring out a painted picture and hang it before the 
audience. The music must have as much separate existence as 
has the painting. It is a malversion of the art for the performer 
to beseech the audience (via the instrument) to sympathize 
with his or her temperament, however delicate or plaintive or 
distinguished. . . . From the ‘studio’ manner (in concert halls), 
from the domestic manner, from the rural church manner and 
from the national festival manner, may the surviving deities 
protect and deliver us! They have not, they do not, but we do 
not cease to pray that they may achieve it. . . . Miss Daisy 
Kennedy . . . understands perfectly well the principle I have 
laid down. She kept her music on the stage, independent of 
the audience. It was a presentation, it had its own existence, 
an existence as distinct as that of painting... . 


Another performer is described as a ‘blurring and rippling’ 
kind of artist. . . . ‘It sounded at times as if he were beating a 
pile of feathers; the apparent tiredness of the performer trans- 
ferred itself to the critic.” He attacks the ‘water bubble voice’ 
and on another occasion a lady is not acceptable because there 
is too much ‘jump through the hoop, the grin and smirk at the 
audience’. On the other hand, Myra Hess, ‘the excellent, 
steady, highly standardized pianist, gave us Bach with surety 
and good grading. One enjoyed the firm texture of her rhythm 
lines. . . . Miss Hess has not quite enough variety of tone 
quality, or “orchestration”. Her possible development would lie 
in discovering more kinds of sounds producible via the piano, 
more depth would leave her less need of bordering on pyro- 
technics. . . . These suggestions are marginalia, the reader must 
remember Miss Hess is an excellent player, one of the best to 
be found on the English concert platform.’ 

Another enthusiasm was Walter Rummel: ‘We were delighted 
with the exquisite melodic line of the Rummel reconstructions 
from the Troubadour music, and it was a comfort to find words 
in some relation to notes, a treat not commonly granted to us.’ 

‘Rosing “‘was one of our rare delights”, whose intelligence is 
art, not the mere hyperdevelopment of the thorax.’ 

Readers of The New Age were under no delusion as to the 
personality of the critic when they read that the Moonlight 
Sonata illustrated eighteenth-century decadence. 
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People are scared of the great name of Beethoven and suppose 
it to be above question, but parts of it are not above Ethelbert 
Nevin, author of Narcissus. There is a cheap opening of the 
Allegretto and the Presto Agitato is largely a shindy, to split 
the plexuses of the groundlings, etc. It has no real passion, or 
at most, a mere trace at the finale. A critic must take the risk 
of such iconoclastic judgments now and then if he is not to sink 
into utter irritability through cowardice. At any rate the 
sonata was a bore. 


-" 


And as another example of Pound’s approach: 


There is music which reminds me of great forests, or wind 
and unbridled ocean; there is music, by no means inferior, 
which reminds one of gilded chairs and the court of Le grand 
Monarche; and there is music which reminds one of nothing 
so much as of too much underwear and too many waistcoats. 


Pound had seen broken-down spinets in portentous and pre- 
tentious drawing rooms, heard harpsichords played in Parisian 
concerts, and did not wonder that pianos had superseded them. 
Then he came to the experience of meeting Arnold Dolmetsch. 


I have seen the God Pan and it was in this manner: I heard 
a bewildering and pervasive music moving from precision to 
precision within itself. Then I heard a different music, hollow 
and laughing. Then I looked up and saw two eyes like the eyes 
of a wood-creature peering at me over a brown tube of wood. 


Then someone said: ‘Yes, once I was playing a fiddle in the a 
forest and walked into a wasps’ nest.’ Dolmetsch was able, “by fi 
pattern of notes or by an arrangement of planes or colours, to W 
throw us back into the age of truth.’ al 
In a review of Dolmetsch’s The Interpretation of the Music of the in 
XVII and XVIII centuries,* The Egoist, 1917, Pound made an sk 
interesting bridge-over between music and poetry, themes to be re 


developed later. 


Any work of art is a compound of freedom and order. A a 


pedantic insistence on detail tends to drive out ‘major form’. 


A firm hold on major form makes for a freedom of detail. In ~ 

painting men intent on minutae gradually lost the sense of - 

form and form combination. An attempt to restore this sense 

is branded as ‘revolution’. re 
The heretic, the disturber, the genius, is the real person, the be 

person stubborn in his intelligent instinct or protected by tw 

some trick of nature, some providential blindness, or deafness of 


* Literary Essays, 
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even, which prevents him from being duped by a fashion; 
some stubbornness, some unsocial surliness which prevents him 
from pretending to be duped, from pretending to acquiesce... 
there is always a compensating sensitiveness or half-voluntary 
concentration, which keeps him interested, absorbed in the 
rs See 


Pound summarized his musical activities in London in 
Antheil and The Treatise on Harmony, published by The Three 
Mountains Press, Paris, 1924. 


William Atheling wrote fortnightly in The New Age from 
1917-20. He sympathized with Arnold Dolmetsch’s opinions, 
he might very well have thought that music ended with Bach. 
He existed in order that I might study the actual sounds pro- 
duced by performing musicians. He wrote in the hope of 
making it possible or easier for the best performers to do their 
best work in public rather than their worst or middling. By this 
he meant that he liked hearing Moussorgsky, he preferred 
Russian bareness to the upholsteries of x1x century Europe. 
He liked music with a strong horizontal action, preferring it to 
music which seems to steam up from the earth. He shared my 
interest in the fitting of motz el son: i.e. the fitting of words and 
tunes. 


Pound’s early friendship with Walter Morse Rummel had 
resulted in the publication in 1911 of Hesternae Rosae, an 
arrangement for voice and piano of nine Troubadour Songs. A 
further Five Troubadour Songs were taken from manuscripts 
which Pound obtained from the archives of the Milan Library 
and, collaborating with Agnes Bedford, these were published 
in 1920. She was the ‘qualified musician’ to whom he had 
shown his musical criticism and later she selected passages for 
republication in The Treatise. 

Pound’s growing interest in music led him to the idea of doing 
an opera based on Villon. At this time he had not made a study 
of notation, but his head, as Miss Bedford put it, was ‘full of 
melodies and rhythms’. These she worked out with him on the 
piano, and transferred to paper. 

The Treatise was ‘a manifesto of our angle of attack’, the 
result of discussion with George Antheil of ideas which had 
been in Pound’s mind for a long time and, as he wrote, ‘my 
twenty years’ work with monolinear verbal rhythms, my study 
of mediaeval music; and Antheil’s solid, fugal, contrapuntal 
and harmonic training... .’ 
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The Villon material had been orchestrated by Antheil and a 
performance was given in Paris; later, in 1931, there were two 
broadcast performances from Savoy Hill, at least one paper, 
perhaps the Manchester Guardian, mentioning it as the most 
interesting broadcast of the year. 

In an article in The Chicago Tribune for September 1924, 
Antheil maintained that Pound was a poet who all his life 
wanted to be a musician, and if this seems perhaps too broad a 
claim, Pound has always needed to break down, or rather to 
stretch across, the arbitrary divisions between the arts and yet 
to emphasize that each must maintain its essential character. 
‘Every concept’, he wrote in The Treatise, ‘every emotion, 
presents itself to the vivid consciousness in some primary form, 
it belongs to the art of that form.’ 

In August 1917 Pound began a series, Studies in Contemporary 
Mentality, in which he surveyed current periodicals such as The 
Hibbert Journal, Blackwoods, the Quarterly Review or the Strand 
Magazine, then serializing Sherlock Holmes. 

‘This study, like any other branch of natural science, demands 
great endurance. The individual species must, or at least should, 
be examined with microscopic attention, otherwise one’s gener- 
alities will descend into mere Jeux-d’esprit and the patient student 
of contemporary misfortune will derive from them nothing more 
than a transient amusement.’ He was not thought of as a theo- 
logian interpreting the Divine Will by infallible dogma, but as a 
simple-hearted anthropologist putting specimens into different 
large boxes, to be sorted later. He came to the conclusion that 
in England, more than any other country, ‘a great many people 
without thinking, without any constructive or divinitive mental 
process of their own, managed to find out what ought to be 
thought upon any given subject or subjects, and they acquire a 
suitable and convenient proficiency in the expressing of their 
suitable “‘thoughts”’.’ 

‘In the periodicals we have examined hitherto,’ he wrote 
later, ‘we have found every evidence for the loss of Antwerp 
and the Gallipoli muddle, and no sign of why England should 
have won the Battle of the Marne or held the Ypres salient. . . . 
I am morally certain that the Kaiser had never opened a copy 
of Chambers Journal, for no monarch who had ever perused this 
phenomenon could have hoped to starve England with U-boats 
or permanently wrested to himself the sacred soil of Belgium... .’ 
‘Madam’, he declares, ‘one copy of this paper is sufficient to 
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form your boy’s character, and irrevocably. It is the Nelson 
column, the British bulldog, the backbone of the Empire, the 
Trafalgar Square among papers... .” 

When he has described the heart-throbs of The Family Herald 
and had a look at Moore’s Almanack, Pound wrote, ‘I have been 
accused of living too exclusively among artists, among “my 
generation”, among unpleasing people engaged in altering the 
general state of affairs, or at least attempting to do so. Desirous 
of getting, not only out of myself but also out of a circle of art 
interests, I said to my butcher, “‘What papers does your mother- 
in-law read; weeklies or monthlies ?”” My butcher (pronounced 
beutcher) is a man from Unst or some such island, and his 
mother-in-law must be about 60.’ Advised by the local news- 
agent that her usual reading matter might be found at Notting- 
hill Gate, Pound bought the Union Jack, the Penny Popular and 
The Marvel on his way up Church Street. On a corner was a 
cleric exhorting his auditors to beware of the wrath to come, of 
the last days; and beseeching them to get right with God, for 
“many terrible things were still to happen”. His voice was 
rather apoplectic and the audience perfumed with liquor.’ 

Not only did Pound find the Christian Herald and the People’s 
Friend but came home with a copy of Forget-me-not. 

‘On returning I found the cleric had ended his rhapsody and 
a white-headed layman was saying, in a tired, trailing and 
sympathetic voice, that “the blood of the blessed Saviour had 
taken them all away.” Presumably his sins.’ 

Although Pound gave an excellent analysis of the tendencies 
and ideas running through the various popular magazines, the 
series also provides sketches of places few of his contemporaries 
bothered to visit. 


Wearied with the contemporary scene, I mounted a bus at 
Piccadilly Circus and proceeded via Whitehall to Clapham, 
and thence by another bus via The Borough and Hackney to a 
bridge spanning, I believe, the Lea River. Here beneath the 
rain stretched northwards a desolate, flat and more or less 
Dutch landscape. . . . The bridge was largely surmounted by 
a policeman. He decided that my wife was innocent and 
warned me in a gloomy and ominous silence, with a sort of 
projected saturnity of eye that I was to commit no foul play in 
that neighbourhood. 

I offered no explanation of my presence. If I had said ‘I 
came because I saw Lea Bridge on a bus sign’ he would have 
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considered the explanation inadequate. Certain social gulfs are 
unbridgeable. I am convinced the policeman did not and does 
not yet understand my presence overlooking his desolate river. 
I am equally certain, having traversed those bus routes, that 
the millions are unplumbed by our literature. What! Beyond 
the scope of Conan Doyle or Hall Cain, millions indifferent to 
Mr W’s views upon God; millions unexperienced in the pages 
of Mr Bennett, even in the pages of W. W. Jacobs; sunk in vice ? 
No, surely, only a few of them sunk in vice, the rest of them 
sunk deep in virtue, as deep as their specific weight will permit; 
but at any rate terra incognita, unknown to the most popular 
writer, inarticulate, unreceptive. These neither read the 
Quarterlies nor Shaw or Belloc nor Galsworthy. [Here it is 
necessary to remind ourselves that this was before broadcasting 
or these enlightening times when the reporter attends on each 
mishap or personal difficulty to emphasize that the Englishman 
can no longer fortify his home against the intruder.] There must 
be in all this a waste of long, dung-coloured brick, ‘the people’, 
undependable, irrational, a quicksand upon which nothing 
can build, and which engulfs everything that settles into it; 
docile, apathetic, de-energized or, rather, unacquainted with 
energy, simply The Quicksand. We are more ignorant about 
them than those Dedalus Joyce depicted for the first time in A 
Portrait. . . ., the books from them are unwritten or unprintable. 


The title of this piece, one must not forget to add, was Far 
from the Excellent Veal Cuilet. 

Here and there one comes across ideas which were to become 
part of The Cantos. ‘From my point of view as an artist, it is 
infinitely preferable that there should be internationalism of 
any sort than there should be nationalism.’ Pound goes on to 
describe how about 1912 he met a maker of war materials who, 
when asked his views on universal peace, said, “You will never 
get it as long as you have 2 billion sterling invested in the 
making of war machinery.’ 

Ezra Pound, in one shape or another, was certainly occupying 
a good deal of The New Age, not without protest from certain 
readers. In a monthly feature, ‘Art Notes’, B. H. Dias begins by 
declaring ‘The predominant weakness, or rather the manifest 
sign of weakness, in the more rampant modern movements is 
the rapidity with which they melt into stereotypes.’ He de- 
nounces Epstein for orthodoxy and maintains that after twelve 
years The London Group were following familiar patterns, 
most of the works blurring into one another. On another occa- 
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sion Epstein, an ‘artist as grumpy as he is great’, should be given 
more commissioned work. 

In May 1917 B. H. Dias is reviewing the posthumous exhi- 
bition of Gaudier’s work at the Leicester Galleries, quoting 
‘Mr Pound’s statement’ in the catalogue that the sculptor was 
one of the greatest losses of the war. Later there is a letter, 
pointing out that neither Mr Dias nor anybody else was quali- 
fied to speak of Wyndham Lewis’s work unless they had seen 
the Baker collection ‘and the collection of fifty drawings 
(mostly in rich colour) which I sent to New York for the 
Vorticist Exhibition, at which they were all sold, the best now 
being in Mr Quinn’s collection.’ Signed, Ezra Pound. 

Although many of B. H. Dias’s criticisms of contemporary 
exhibitions mean little now, here and there one comes across 
amusing touches. As to the Pastel Society . . . ‘how far is it 
necessary to present the pearls and plumage of society ladies in 
order that we may not mistake them for models, I will leave out 
of this diatribe.’ Again there is a reference to his own experience. 
‘An old man named Hopkinson Smith who used to be seen 
painting in Venice could have given Sir Alfred East valuable 
hints on water colour.’ 

Sometimes Pound got bored with exhibitions and wrote about 
the cinema or his walks round London. 


London is much too large and her buildings too various to 
be criticized or praised or attacked all together. . . . The worst 
houses in the world are on Campden Hill; they are brick of an 
undistinguished red, with whitish stone ornaments and borders 
and stripes and gee-gaws and scroll-saw effects favoured by 
the middle of last century. But these deformations are not 
typical nor peculiar to London. .. .’ 


As a matter of fact, Observatory Gardens have survived both 
bombs and demolishers. “The horror of London,’ Pound wrote, 
‘is its grey-yellow brick. It is the horror of Islington . . . and 
districts south of the Thames.’ He remarked on the beautiful 
old curiosities of Holborn, the Regency houses here and there, 
the gradation of windows in Sloane Street, or at another moment 
he notices a fine grill over a doorway records a glimpse of a 
spacious hall and graceful stairway. ‘Let us not go mad with 
theory,’ he warns, ‘and build garden suburbs too rashly, there 
is an art in fitting a building to its use.’ 
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It is not until he comes to the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours that B. H. Dias really sheds his sheep’s clothing. 


Here also are sweet bits of rainbow, ponds and seas liquid 
with soup, many grassy and leafy smears . . . and silk coats in 
abundance, the silk coat, silk stocking period when somebody 
is always taking off a three-cornered hat and making a 
flourishing bow with said hat swept at arm’s length; and we 
need hardly say, landscape with all degrees of uncertainty; 
also a few wild animals with the Humane Society smile; plus 
at least one attempt to be comic. 


Then in 1918, at the height of the season: 


The Royal Academy, oh God, the Royal Academy! The 
Royal Academy is, before God, nothing to joke about. It is 
with groanings that the critic pulls up his cravat, hitches his 
braces, smoothes down his overcoat, plunges past the funny, 
forshortened plaster horse and its archaically costumed Cabal- 
lero, and lugubriously addresses himself to the entire stairs. 

The Royal Academy (150th exposition) contains 1,622 
items. With colour out of register, with ashes of Alma Talmeda, 
with refuse of Tate, Luxembourg, Art shop windows, etc., 
brumagim, I decline to take the one thousand six hundred 
items seriatum. If any of the exhibitors expect their work to be 
looked at seriously and carefully, they will doubtless exhibit 
it elsewhere. ... 


The article concludes: 


What am I to do about it? Vous me flattez. It is not to be 
supposed that one journalist can educate a whole nation at a 
blow. ... 


In 1920, as the series came to an end, B. H. Dias wrote: 


Whatever virtue these notes on art may have had, they 
always aimed at sorting out the art which is discovery, inven- 
tion, clarification, analysis of perception, expression from the 
‘art’ which is adjunct to the various luxury trades. 
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After ‘ Words and Things’ 


Words and Mr Gellner 


David Pole 


more than usual volume of hate even for a purely intel- 

lectual movement devoted to obscure and abstract 
themes. Philosophers, who in the past have set out to make 
sense of the scheme of things, or at least, like a kind of more 
radical scientist, to discover what stuff the world is made of — 
questioning, for instance, the reality of ordinary material 
things — have lately turned all their attention to language. It 
is those questions themselves that are nowadays more often 
called unreal: that is what the study of the diverse functioning 
or deeper structure of language reveals. For language is the 
instrument of our thought and sets the limits of our possible 
world. Such, broadly, is the approach to philosophy which, 
though diverging widely in different streams, is at present in 
full flow in this country. But Mr Gellner has stepped in to 
stem the tide. 

In what terms is one to write of this extraordinary book,* at 
present enjoying the succés de scandale which it deserves? The 
author, a man of much ability, well equipped to have presented 
us with the first full-scale critical study of linguistic philosophy 
that we so badly need, has chosen a different course. He has 
set out to give offence — which, if an able man puts his mind to 
it, is not very hard. And Lord Russell, contributing a testi- 
monial introduction, adds a whole bagful of Russellian jibes. 
But the philosophers whom he attacks will recall that he has 
spoken in similar tones, at various times, of Plato, Kant, Hegel, 
Bergson and others; so at least they need not be ashamed of 
their company and will perhaps not be greatly concerned. 

The book itself is part philosophical, part a kind of 
theoretical-cum-social satire — or, as Mr Gellner calls it, 
sociology. The philosophical part might have been excellent: 
the satirical would perhaps have been forgivable among 


i INGUISTIC philosophy, it would seem, has generated a 


* Words and Things. By Ernest Gellner. (Gollancz. Pp. 265. 25s.) 
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intimate associates over sherry. For philosophers, who have 
their share of malice, may enjoy a vignette or mock psycho- 
logical analysis of their colleagues or rivals of another school; 
we hear jibes aimed at Oxford philosophy, or alternatively at 
Houghton Street philosophy — there are several fields equally 
rich. We do not usually put our common room gossip into 
print. But perhaps this stuffy convention has grown tiresome: 
we cannot eternally maintain the starched front of rigid 
decorum — or is a man never to speak his mind? There is 
surely a place, it will be said, for the hard-hitting style in con- 
troversy ; besides, it adds to the gaiety of nations and augments 
the public stock of harmless pleasure — especially when the 
laiety joins in in the Sunday press. 

So much is true: the limits of legitimate irony will never be 
precisely agreed on. Linguistic philosophers themselves have 
made free with their caricature and abuse of doctrines that 
they found ‘mysterious’ or ‘absurd’. But Mr Gellner’s work is 
of another kind. He believes, or professes to believe, what he 
has to do with is not an ordinary philosophical system, open 
like others to strong criticism, but a grand-scale theoretical 
sham — a thing kept up by evasion and sophistry, which, 
however subtly the thread is spun, no honest man could endorse 
in his heart. The Oxford tutor, we are told, leads his student 
on, always hinting at a coming enlightenment, a dawn that never 
actually breaks. But presently the victim, ashamed to confess 
his bewilderment further, takes a leap in the dark and commits 
himself to what he cannot understand. “The guilt which, with 
part of himself, he cannot but feel in taking part in the fraud 
. . . binds him to his teacher’ (p. 189). For the rest, the whole 
dilettanti system serves the purposes of social life in Oxford, 
and of those philosophers who — having no specialist scientific 
knowledge in a naturalistic age — seek in philosophy some sort 
of secular retreat. 

Mr Gellner, I say, professes to believe these things. There 
are professions which, no matter how earnest, cannot at any 
level of criticism be consistently maintained. It slips out that 
these same positions, which can only be inculcated by an 
elaborate fraud, have ‘plausibility’, ‘great plausibility’, or ‘an 
undeniable element of truth’. Indeed the basic Wittgensteinian 
doctrine of language-games — from which, if Mr Gellner him- 
self is to be believed, all the rest follows — is never met with any 
criticism at all; rather he himself freely uses the term, as if he 
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accepted its implications. There even comes a point where we 
read that this and other basic tenets, the later views of Wittgen- 
stein, were ‘challenging, novel and rich in implications ‘for 
one’s view of life’ (p. 167). (But at this point Oxford alone is 
under fire; the second generation of trivializers are to be 
lampooned — all the more by contrast with the first generation 
of thinkers.) Mr Gellner has, besides, sometimes encountered 
the representatives of Oxford in the flesh, the very agents of the 
Castle — for the whole fantasy has a strong touch of Kafka. 
And he found them, as he acknowledges in a footnote, ‘admir- 
ably forthright in debate’ (p. 21) — a sole piece of candour that 
does him credit, but hardly tallies with the rest. What we were 
asked to believe in was a kind of giant intellectual miscreation 
— a monster that survives only among self-begotten fogs. 

The first object of Mr Gellner’s satire is plain enough: his 
butt is that crass commonsense which is capable of being 
puzzled by nothing; those philosophers whose great discovery 
is that the world is as it seems: ‘as it seems to an unimaginative 
man at about mid-morning.’ We are told, further, that the so- 
called ‘paradigm case’ argument is the crux which the whole 
system turns on — as G. E. Moore held up his right hand to 
prove the reality of material things. For here, it has often been 
urged, we have what gives us the very meaning of the words, 
which makes it absurd to ask whether hands and the like are 
themselves real. Mr Gellner, the reader may be led to hope, 
will point the way beyond mere appearances, towards the 
core of mystery at the heart of things. Such a reader will, how- 
ever, be disappointed: Mr Gellner himself, it is presently 
revealed, with disarming candour, or something akin to it, is a 
commonsense naturalist too — differing only, it would seem, in 
his lack of any philosophical rationale to support the outlook. 
It is in his commonsense character, I suppose, that he jibes at 
the idealist absolute as heartily as any tough-minded positivist. 
But later we hear a different tone: his brief now requires that 
the great opposing philosophies of the past should be con- 
trasted all alike to the current linguistic trivialities, and Ideal- 
ism, too, now becomes ‘an archetypal attitude of the human 
spirit’ (p. 214). It is again the whole basis of linguistic philo- 
sophy that in the opening chapter is ‘silly’, ‘preposterous’ and 
‘absurd’. Later the attack shifts and current Oxford frivolity is 
the chief target; and Wittgenstein himself now appears as a 
challenging and profoundly significant innovator. 
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What can be the moral of all this? Is the spirit of Oxford 
so insidious that you need only come in contact with it to get 
infected; that a critic who approaches it with none but the 
most honestly hostile intentions falls victim too? Or, more 
simply, should we recognize ordinary limits to human con- 
sistency, especially in philosophical polemic? Alternatively 
ought we rather to allow that a satire is not required to be 
consistent? — we have been assessing Mr Gellner’s work all 
along by wholly wrong canons. 

It would perhaps be the friendliest view to take; judged in 
these terms it has undeniable merits. There is wit, penetration 
and great fertility, joined with a lively gift of epigram — of 
characterizing a philosophical movement in a word. What is 
lacking is, literary sense; witticisms are there but not style. 
And the true satirist, however angry he may be underneath, 
always preserves a coolness on the surface (or is, like Shaw, so 
secure in his own fund of vital spirits as to be able to afford a 
little knock-about). 

So linguistic philosophy must still wait for its serious critic. 
Not that Mr Gellner’s criticisms are foolish: quite the reverse, 
so far as they go they are telling and interesting in the extreme. 
But the rules of his game require that he should always claim 
a knock-out in the first round; for a sham opponent cannot hit 
back. In consequence he always stops the fight just as it pro- 
mises to become interesting. Even so the philosophical parts 
of the book, so far as we can disengage them, make both 
pleasanter and more profitable reading than the rest. 

Mr Gellner’s great insistence is on the growth and change- 
ability of human concepts — and, besides this, on the basic 
demand for systematization which all theoretical thinking 
depends on. Very broadly generalized, the Wittgensteinian 
picture is of infinite functionings of language, various and 
multiform, which give our words the meaning that they have; 
they provide paradigm cases of concepts such as ‘freedom’ or 
‘material thing’. Within such systems discourse operates. Go 
beyond, or seek to go beyond them, and we fall into meaning- 
lessness; all that we can do is to redescribe them so as to teach 
ourselves to accept them in their diversity. 

Now if language-games are fluid and changeable — as 
Wittgenstein himself often makes them — we may ask how such 
lines are to be drawn. Creative thing, Mr Gellner points out, 
while beginning within a given language-game, is characterized 
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precisely by this, that it breaks bounds and tends to go beyond 
it; and the real effect of the linguistic method is to put a ban 
on new thought. Again if, following Wittgenstein, we take 
language as a social institution, we may expect, here as in 
similar cases, that self-consciousness and self-criticism will 
influence its growth. And ‘growth’ may mean radical revision; 
the mere fact that a word has application, that we can point to 
its paradigm use — as of ‘witch’ or ‘teleological explanation’ — 
does not serve to guarantee its legitimacy. A further criticism 
is that the whole programme of ‘redescription’ commits its 
adherents to a notorious fallacy, that of inferring evaluative 
statements from factual ones: from the fact that our language 
is thus and thus we cannot infer that it ought to be so. 

It is a pity that these interesting arguments were not 
developed and particularized at more length. As to the last, 
at least, no thorough-going adherent of ordinary language will 
be troubled by it; he cannot jib at the inference in question for 
we ordinarily make such inferences every day. One rarely 
knows just whom Mr Gellner is damning, but John Wisdom, 
who seems the likeliest candidate here, has indeed told us 
explicitly that one cannot deductively pass from one category 
of discourse to another; but he has never said that philosophical 
argument is deductive. It is true, for the rest, that positivist 
and linguistic philosophers have too often written, in the past 
certainly, as if they could outlaw conceptual innovation — the 
recharting of concepts that Mr Gellner vindicates at least in 
principle. What needs to be shown, and shown in detail — 
what say, Bradley or Berkeley or Russell have supposed — is 
that it is not only permissible but obligatory. Granting that the 
‘paradigm case’ argument fails at least in its cruder applica- 
tions, it serves to put the onus of proof squarely on the inno- 
vator: a point Mr Gellner notices but nowhere answers. It 
serves as a powerful first move; and wanton innovation makes 
nonsense of thought. 

Mr Gellner has other suggestive but still sketchier arguments 
which are harder to assess. The traditional Cartesian problem 
is to escape from the closed world of one’s own mind, one’s 
private experience, in which Descartes’ systematic doubt 
seems to imprison us. The linguistic philosophy, Mr Gellner 
complains, in effect prejudges the whole issue by taking up a 
‘third person’ view-point from the start, by making its initial 
assumption the existence of a working language which is 
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already a public thing. (Wittgenstein’s famous argument to 
prove the impossibility of a ‘private language’ is shortly dealt 
with.) Again, he suggests that in his resort to a mere descriptive 
survey of language-games, non-explanatory but somehow 
efficacious in weening us from those linguistic temptations, 
those aberrations of language that give rise to metaphysics, 
Wittgenstein fell back into a notion which he meant to re- 
pudiate: for a great part of his later work rests on the correction 
of the common picture of knowledge, once his own too, as a 
kind of direct contact with an object. 

Yet sometimes, at least, the weening process works; even 
Mr Gellner seems to admit that. And it seems hard to believe 
that the notion of insight which Wittgenstein or his disciples 
use here is a mere chimera; after all they did not invent it, 
and the thing is known in other fields than philosophy. So 
here, as before, we are tantalized: if Mr Gellner had not been 
predetermined to find nothing in these doctrines but devices 
of evasion or obscurantism, material of great interest might 
have emerged. 

And after all what is the basis of this strange view? Why 
must linguistic philosophers be only dupes — their own or one 
another’s — and not simply swayed by arguments that seem 
strong to them, like Kantians, realists or the rest? The answer, 
so far as I can find one, is that these problems are self-evidently 
genuine — for instance the problem of free will — and only 
such a dupe could deny it. That, however, is much too un- 
critical a use of the ‘paradigm case’ argument, or the Moorean 
appeal to common sense. That a problem is always what it 
seems, is at least far less obvious than the reality of one’s own 
right hand. But it may be that we should look elsewhere for an 
explanation. Mr Gellner’s immoderate charges may be 
explicable if we see him as a true lover of ideas, of exciting 
possibilities of thought, which the dead hand of this philosophy 
suppresses: Logical atomism, Platonism, Moorean ethical 
theory or idealist metaphysics. Linguistic philosophers have 
indeed found fault with all these, and Mr Gellner, so far as I 
can learn from his book, substantially endorses their com- 
plaints; in the first case, at least, he is quite explicit. And when 
he comes to the work of a great metaphysician like Bradley he 
can do no better than repeat a Russellian jibe (this one con- 
sists in comparing the absolute to blancmange) ; and as to Moore’s 
non-natural qualities, these, it appears, are absurd in their 
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crass violation of common sense. So much for philosophy 
itself; but perhaps we shall find ideas astir, and better received 
by Mr Gellner, in other fields, in psycho-analysis, for instance, 
or the exciting developments of recent decades in literary 
criticism. Alas, no. The latter receive contemptuous notice in 
a footnote, while psycho-analysis seems to anger him still more, 
if that is possible, than linguistic philosophy itself, for he comes 
back to it, reiterating the same complaints, again and again. 
One may search the book from end to end, I believe, without 
finding a single idea, new or old, that is welcomed or acclaimed. 
But here we have the rebel, at least; we may hope that some- 
one else will find the cause. 


[David Pole is lecturer in Philosophy at King’s College, London.] 











Out and About 


‘Hommes de Culture’ 


“JES conditions actuelles apparaissent favorables au 
[ cevctcopemen des rapports entre les hommes de culture 
de l’Est et de l’Ouest,’ says a circularized document 
which I have got in front of me. ‘Au lieu de ce climat néfaste 
qui sévissait depuis de nombreuses années et qui s’est traduit 
par un état d’insécurité générale, par des méfiances et des 
animosités, par toutes sortes d’entraves apportées aux échanges 
et aux communications, une atmosphére nouvelle tend a 
s’établir,’ it adds with satisfaction and draws the conclusion that 
‘les hommes de culture conscients de leur responsabilités se 
doivent de contribuer vigoureusement a cette nouvelle orienta- 
tion’ and that on these grounds S E C- Société Européenne 
de Culture — is to organize a Rencontre in Rome next year. 

I am a member of the Executive of S E C., and attended its 
meeting in November in Venice resulting in that circular now 
signed by our Secretary-General, Professor Campagnolo. I am 
not entitled to disclose the details of the proceedings, but I hope 
I am not trespassing my duties of discretion by expressing my 
uneasiness when reading such highfalutin and woolly phrases 
on behalf of a society wedded to the task of carrying on with 
sincere ‘dialogues’ whatever happens in the world of politics. 
The Executive meeting was quite interesting, if only for the 
fact that it was attended bysucha world-famous representative of 
the ‘East’ as Ilia Ehrenburg, whose arrival in Venice was greeted 
by Italian ‘coexistentialists’ as a complementary act to Khrush- 
chev’s visit in Camp Davis. Of the rest of the participants, let 
me only mention Alan Pryce-Jones, because he came like 
myself from London, and the Italian Left-Wing Catholic 
writer, Jemolo, because he was the only man on the spot whom 


I found to some extent sympathetic to my points. The reader | 


may readily assume that I did not agree with what the meeting 
decided and the above-quoted communiqué put out. But this 
is not so. I have really no objection to the hopes and plans 
voiced in that circular but find it frustrating to see that men of 
letters, not burdened with the duties of sticking to officialese 
nonsense, should be unable to find a bolder and more far- 
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sighted approach to the problems facing ‘hommes de culture’ 
to-day. 

Mr Macmillan’s and Vice-President Nixon’s tours in the 
USSR and Vice-Premier Mikoyan’s and Premier Khrush- 
chev’s tours in the USA, and President Eisenhower’s forth- 
coming visit to Moscow and all the trade talks and cultural 
agreements may be a good thing. It may be gratifying to learn 
that the U S A and the U S S R are to explore outer space 
in harmony and that the differences between them about the 
inspection of nuclear tests have narrowed. To the rhetori- 
cal formulas attached to such acts, reactions may differ. Some 
people may be dismayed at the style of mutual congratulations 
and reassurances of good will which mean so little, or at the 
pattings-on-the-back which dominate the scene whenever 
diplomatic stiffness is giving way to sincere emotions.. Many 
may be worried when thinking of the lot of Negroes, Tibetans, 
Catalonians and Hungarians tacitly sold out in the course of 
such exchanges. All the same, it is still less dangerous to send 
such messages from the capital of one World Power into the 
other than to send rockets with nuclear warheads. Should all 
the formalities and technical arrangements now on the agenda 
as world politics make the human race only for some years 
safer against extermination, one could welcome them by 
realizing how disastrous the alternatives could have been. 

But the task of a body of intellectuals interested in world 
affairs should start at the point where that of government 
representatives ends. Cabinet ministers and diplomats may or 
may not be right in ignoring injustices and absurdities in order 
to prevent disaster and bring about working settlements. But 
persons with no other power than that of speaking their minds 
can only be wrong in doing so. Heads of state may turn a blind 
eye on the prisons crammed with political dissenters in another 
country, but if a body of intellectuals as such does the same it 
loses the purpose for which it is supposed to exist. 

What I am objecting to is not the keenness of S E C members 
and other ‘ coexistentialists ’ on the détente but the wishful thinking 
which makes them see it as deeper and more definite than it really 
is. They should realize that so long as the amelioration of 
the international atmosphere is only manifest in the relations 
between governments and not between those governing and 
those governed by them, it is much too early to congratulate 
either themselves or the holders of world power on the dis- 
appearance of the ‘climat néfaste’. Despite all statesmen’s 
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visits, the climate has remained very disagreeable indeed for 
Negroes, Tibetans, Catalonians and Hungarians. Surely intel- 
lectuals engaged in helping peace-loving statesmen cannot 
afford to ignore such facts and their causes. If their ambition is 
satisfied by imitating the rulers, exchanging hollow oratory 
and dodging painful subjects, they confine themselves to the 
role of the circus clown stumbling in the footsteps of the acro- 
bats. PAUL IGNOTUS. 


Vicious Circle 
J ICIOUS CIRCLE is probably, in its original form, Jean- 


Paul Sartre’s most brilliant piece of dramatic writing. 
In the fifteen years that have elapsed since it was first 
put on, Sartre himself has become more diffuse and strident, 
but this one-act play remains neat and compelling. The three 
characters, two women and a man, discover to their surprise 
that Hell is not a place of fire and brimstone; there are no 
gloating devils or instruments of torture. Hell is an anonymous 
room furnished like a French salon and the only torment laid 
on is perpetual conversation. There are no mirrors in the room; 
each of the three prisoners is a psychological mirror for the 
other two, and their suffering arises from the fact that not one 
of the three can get the other two to reflect a satisfactory image. 
A wants to convince B, B wants to convince C and C wants to 
convince A. They ring the changes on all possible combinations 
and alliances, but each attempt ends in frustration and misery. 
The key-phrase of the play, ‘Hell is other people’, means — if I 
have understood it rightly — that we do not exist in ourselves 
but only in the conception that we think other people have of 
us. This might be called ‘Keeping up with the Jones’s’ raised to 
a metaphysical level. It also, paradoxically enough, leads to 
claustrophobia because, although each person is looking 
anxiously for confirmation of his or her being from without, he 
or she is always imprisoned within a subjective evaluation of 
external opinion. Sooner or later, some research student will 
trace the recurrence, in Sartre’s work, of the claustrophobic 
symbol of the closed room, if this has not already been done. 
Vicious Circle is the most striking example of its use; the French 
title, Huis Clos, is of course the legal phrase meaning ‘behind 
closed doors’ or ‘in camera’. 
Now the most obvious feature of the film, which is being 
shown for the first time in London, is that it weakens the 
artistic impression of claustrophobia. The action has had to be 
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expanded to make it of commercial length. Instead of the room 
being suspended in space, it is seen to be part of an enormous 
hotel, with new arrivals streaming into the hall and making 
rather feeble protests at the reception desk. Then, inside the 
room is a sort of cinema screen on which are shown events in 
the outside world connected with the three characters. The 
infernal dialogue is interrupted by these episodes which take 
place in the open and have been made deliberately picturesque. 
And to accommodate these events, some details of character 
have been altered, and the philosophical meaning of the work 
has been blurred. Strangest of all, a mirror has been put into 
the room, although the characters haven’t the power of seeing 
themselves in it. As an admirer of the play, I can only deplore 
all these changes, even though Sartre himself may be respon- 
sible for them. A good deal of this film is no better than that 
very poor one called Les Jeux sont faits which was made from a 
scenario by him a few years ago, and was also about life and 
death. Sartre has, at times, a very coarse mind which doesn’t 
seem to distinguish between literalism and symbolism, or which 
doesn’t bother to make its symbolism coherent. 

Even so, Vicious Circle is a film well worth going to see; never 
boring for one moment, well-acted — particularly by Arletty 
in the part of the middle-aged Lesbian — and far more serious 
in purpose than nine-tenths of modern cinema-fare. And it 
allows us to ask whether Sartre’s play still seems as good as it 
did fifteen years ago. 

Although my attention was held without a break, I confess I 
now have doubts about the ultimate significance of the work. 
Since Sartre is an atheist, Vicious Circle is obviously not about 
Hell but about life here and now. However, the characters have 
to have a double aspect: their past behaviour which justifies 
their damnation and their present need which is to be eternally 
frustrated, thus ensuring their torment. In the case of all three, 
their past misbehaviour is very lurid. Inés the Lesbian, and 
Garcin the coward have both been sadists: Inés seduced a young 
woman, whose husband was driven to suicide and then tortured 
the young woman until she gassed herself in despair; Garcin 
made a game of humiliating his long-suffering wife. Estelle, the 
pretty young society blonde, drowned her illegitimate baby in 
full view of her lover, who was so shocked that he blew his 
brains out. Inés and Estelle are, then, murderesses twice over, 
and Garcin is a half-murderer. In the eternal present, they are 
much more ordinary: Inés wants to be loved by Estelle, Estelle 
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wants to be cherished by Garcin, and Garcin wants Inés to tell 
him he is not a coward. On seeing the film and rereading the 
play, I feel there is a gap between the melodramatic part of the 
characters and the reasons for their suffering. If the work is to 
have real moral force, there should be a relationship between 
their past wickedness and their misery. But they are not suffer- 
ing through remorse or through any understanding of their 
crimes. Their situation in Hell could have been exactly as it is, 
even if they had had no crimes behind them. Therefore, whether 
he knows it or not, Sartre has put in the crimes merely to 
heighten the interest, without feeling them genuinely and 
imaginatively as crimes. And so I have to conclude, sadly, that 
the play I admire is a kind of high-class metaphysical shocker 
rather than a true work of art. J. G. W. 


On a Standing Female Figure by Giacometti 


7 ‘ OU probably begin by walking right up to the figure, 
which stands about 4 feet high. As you look down at it, 
it will mysteriously, by some means or other, appear to re- 

cede, so that you have the illusion that it is still several feet 

away. Normally, looking at a sculpture from the actual distance 

at which you’re standing, all you would now be seeing is a 

close-up of the nearest part or parts of the figure, especially its 

prominent parts, a nose, a cheek, a breast. But this figure, for 
some reason that must be connected with its attenuated propor- 
tions, seems to be standing away from you: you are still some- 
how seeing it as a whole. We know that this is precisely Gia- 
cometti’s intention, that, as he stood close to the figure as he 
was making it, he was trying to keep it at a distance, so that he 
could still see it as a whole, as he would see a woman standing 
on the other side of the studio: we know this because of all that 

Giacometti has said about the necessity of sacrificing everything 

to grasp a figure or a head as a whole and not as the sum of its 

details. But psychologically there’s still more to it than this. The 
figure as you look at it retreats in space. But, looking back at 
you, it seems to invite you forward, almost into an embrace. 

The arms and hands are all of a piece with the torso and this one 

unit of form curves towards you at the edges so that it’s almost 

like a shallow dish, and this concave form seems to invite you, 
to draw you forward into it. You are drawn towards it, but at 
the same time it recedes, it eludes you. In this sense as well as 
optically, the figure is both near and far. 
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Perhaps because of this elusiveness, you want to crouch or get 
a chair and sit in front of the figure, so that you can come face 
to face with it. But when you do, the sculpture no longer seems 
to be the figure of a woman. It is a piece of bronze, a narrow 
flat slab with a rough surface. What you see now is hard, im- 
penetrable, firm as a rock, hard as rock, hard as bone, hard as 
bronze. Hard, yet flat and without depth, and your fingers 
tingle as if you had taken hold of this thin slice of bronze where 
the shoulders are, taken it between your thumb and fingers and 
were squeezing it, testing its hardness. This is no human figure, 
but a tough metallic object. 

From behind the sculpture, this sculpture which has only got 
a front and a back and nothing between, the surface is less 
rough, like the back of your hand by comparison with the palm, 
and you are still more aware from here of the flatness of the 
thing. The long slice of metal, slightly curved, is like a propeller 
stood upright, but at the same time this curve conveys and 
crystallizes unerringly, exactly, the way a woman stands, the 
whole curve of her body from shoulder through hip to knee. 
The form, totally satisfying in itself to look at, is also totally 
significant of a reality other than its own. 

And it is only this other reality that you are aware of if you 
stand facing the figure from the far side of the room. From here 
you are not conscious of its flatness, or of its hardness, or of the 
roughness of its surface, or of the slenderness of its proportions. 
From here it is the figure of a woman, enveloped by space, 
dominating the enveloping space, a woman whose flesh would 
be soft and warm to the touch. If the figure is so placed that 
you can look at it from a higher level, as from the gallery of the 
artist’s studio, you find it has taken on yet another kind of life. 
It is not 4 feet high; it is a tree, still growing, threatening to 
push its way out through the roof -a thing alive, with a life, 
as a thing ir itself, as intense as the human life it enfolds. 

Image and object, object and image, object-image: any 
representational work that is a true work of art has this double 
life; here this double life is dramatized. Similarly, any repre- 
sentational work implies the paradox that the thing seen is over 
there, at a distance, while the object which re-creates is within 
reach of the artist’s hands; here an assertion of this paradox is 
part of the manifest subject of the work. The work is not only 
an object which re-creates reality, but a meditation upon what 
is entailed in being this. DAVID SYLVESTER. 








The Month 


Philip Toynbee 


December 1st 


N exactly a week from this moment I shall be sitting in the 
[-« stand at Twickenham watching thirty young men 

stand to attention for the National Anthem. I shall be in a 
state of such tense excitement and anticipation that all thoughts 
of my book, my family at home, Lolita, Dr Banda, the H-bomb 
and middle-age will have vanished from my mind like snows 
in the spring. Why? 

Why is it that some of us are not only interested in com- 
petitive sport but obsessed by a tingling and almost daily 
partisanship, while others are coldly and uncomprehendingly 
indifferent to our passions? It is not a question of frivolity and 
seriousness: some of my most serious friends are as serious about 
sport as they are about everything else; and some of my most 
frivolous friends are frivolously indifferent to the outcome of 
the Boat Race or the next test series. It is not, as I once liked 
to think, a question of the richness or poverty of the imagina- 
tion. It is not a question of moderation and the lack of it. I 
find it bewildering to contemplate the others because I cannot 
understand what they do with all those surplus instincts of 
aggression and loyalty which I expend on behalf of Oxford, 
England, Ipswich Town, Essex and the Cleveland Indians. 
And how do they satisfy that urge, so strong in the rest of us, 
for a form of drama which excites us without real pain and 
provides a catharsis without the intensity of tragedy? 

Some aficionados justify themselves by the aesthetic claim. 
They have a right to it, for games can be very beautiful indeed. 
But I know that my own deepest motives are aggressive rather 
than aesthetic. Mr Mallalieu once wrote that he wanted his 
team to win by clean and brilliant football; failing that, he 
wanted his team to win by clean football; failing that, he 
wanted his team to win. These will be exactly my sentiments 
as the referee’s arm comes down for the start of the game next 
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week. And I want Oxford to win because I was myself at 
Oxford. I want Oxford to win because I shall feel a personal 
increase in stature when they do so. I shall feel, as I leave the 
ground, that I have become, by immediate demonstration, 
superior to the dejected supporters of Cambridge. Better still, 
they will feel the same. It is absurd — but it is harmless. Not 
only harmless but beneficial. At least for the rest of that day I 
shall be extremely nice to everyone I meet. 


December 2nd 


Well then, how much of the same feeling, with the same 
motives, goes into the passions which I feel about the Tories? 
The differences are certainly enormous. For example I do not 
hate Cambridge, although I very much hope that they will 
lose. I am far more concerned with Oxford winning than with 
Cambridge losing. In the election it was otherwise. I belong, 
to my regret, to that large group of embittered radicals who 
are far more -phobe than -phil; and as Mr Dimbleby com- 
péred the Tories into another five years of rule it wasn’t of Dr 
Banda that I was thinking but of that Edwardian smile, that 
moustache, that hair, that voice. I was possessed for days 
afterwards by a sense of sick hatred which has no virtue in it 
at all — the final vintage of too many sour grapes squeezed 
out in the stomach over too many years. Since then I have not 
resolved to love Mr Macmillan — by our middle forties we must 
have learned something about our capacities — but I have 
resolved to try to think more about the victims and less about 
the culprits. Too much moral indignation, for too long, turns 
into something much less honourable. 

The election! Sour grapes took the form of reminding 
myself, with the help of an American history book, that in a 
democracy the better side must expect to lose at least three 
elections out of every four. (And by the better side I don’t 
only mean the side that I would have voted for; I mean the 
better side. Does anybody, for example, now believe that Harding’s 
election was a happy event?) The reasons for this are obvious 
enough. The worse side is the one which makes, with the least 
scruple, the most immediate and the lowest appeal. The 
better side is more complex in its appeal because it knows that 
political issues are complex. It is less selfish in its appeal because 
it believes that politics should be concerned with something 
other than direct self-interest. 
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The Labour Party was bound to lose the last elections - 
though I only discovered this after they had done so. They 
might have lost by more or by less if their policy and pre- 
sentation had been different, but they were bound to lose 
simply because they were to the left of an existing Government 
under which most people in the country had become more 
prosperous. This may or may not have been due to the Govern- 
ment’s policy, but it was a fact. And Jack, who has had a very 
bad time in the past, can’t be very seriously blamed for sticking 
on this occasion to the devil he knew. I mean that I do blame 
him, but I doubt whether I have any right to. I have not 
shared his past. 

But in his more remote past Jack has sometimes done much 
better than this. During the American Civil War half a million 
cotton operatives were thrown out of work by the Northern 
blockade. The Government wanted to break the blockade by 
recognizing the Confederacy, but the half-starved cotton 
workers violently opposed this on the simple grounds that they 
disapproved of slavery. The nonconformist conscience? Then 
we would be all the better for its revival. 

An old jibe has been quoted against the Labour Party’s 
socialists — ‘It is better to be right than to be president.’ But 
isn’t it? Do the jibers accept the corollary — ‘It is better to be 
wrong but president?’ Of course it is true that the Labour 
Party has a moral obligation to try to become the Government 
of Britain. Total indifference to this obligation would not only 
prevent them from ever becoming the Government but would 
disqualify them from the right to do so. Politics are about 
power, and little can be done without power. But how far 
should this obligation be followed? That is the real nature of 
their problem — and I’m glad that it isn’t mine. 

But we do concern ourselves with problems which are not, 
strictly, our own, and this pleasant medium gives me the chance 
to air a few views. 

Before the election I had almost ceased to be a socialist. 
A radical alliance of some kind seemed the best bet, if only 
because the most important issues were not domestic ones and 
nearly all radicals were agreed on the others. I still believe that 
overseas affairs of all kinds are far more important than any 
domestic issue. Yet the effect of the elections has been to make 
me more of a socialist - not less of one. Since this seems to be a 
rare reaction I must try to be careful about explaining it. 


| 
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Jack’s election showed me that we are rapidly turning into a 
country like America — not only economically but culturally 
and politically as well. And although I enjoyed myself in 
America, although I like many things and people there, I 
believe that American society is both horrible and doomed. 
The kind of Britain which Tory governments want and 
encourage would not only be a depressing place to live in, it 
would be hopelessly ineffective in the long global struggle. 
For the minds of the uncommitted America is losing that 
struggle not only because Russian scientists have done better, 
but because American ideals are proving to be inexportable. 
Of course it is true that American aid is welcomed by the 
starving: of course it is true that the Javanese are addicted 
to Rock ’n’ Roll. But the total picture of American society 
is proving to be irrelevant and unalluring. Priggish or not, it 
is true that man does not live only by the fixed quiz show on 
the telly. Distressing or not to our natural loyalties, the self- 
portrait which Khrushchev’s Russia projects seems to offer more 
hope and more sense to people who need both food and a 
faith. This is partly, of course, because the Americans, for all 
their addiction to public relations, are strangely bad at the 
job in the field which matters the most. It is partly because the 
hateful side of Russian society makes little impact on people 
who have never experienced political and individual freedom. 
But surely it is also true that few of us anywhere would like 
the whole world to be Americanized. 

Yet to many of us even a vastly reformed communist world 
is a depressing prospect. What we had hoped for, long ago, 
was a society which could combine eccentricity with justice, 
privacy with a large measure of equality, variety with fraternity, 
good art with popular art. And though we have learned many 
lessons about the improbability of ever seeing such a society 
in our own life-times, something of this kind remains the 
social-democratic ideal. The American model of a capitalist 
society, and our own imitation of it, encourages people to be 
nastier than they need be, imposes false values everywhere, and 
diffuses kitsch-art. These old left-wing accusations are not only 
as true as ever; they are more obviously true in the late ’fifties 
than they were in the early ’thirties. And although a socialist 
society would not automatically cure these evils it would at least 
create an atmosphere in which some of them might be cured. 
And a socialist Britain might have been a model to the world. 
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December 3rd 

A soap-box peroration. But I am not Michael Foot, nor was 
meant to be — much though I like and respect him. Since 
Suez I have tried a few pirouettes in the arena, and most of 
them have ended in a fall. I now plan to cultivate my garden 
with a good deal more assiduity. 

Lolita will do some good, I think, and I’m glad that Kingsley 
Amis has declared himself with such vigour. I like Mr Amis as 
well as Mr Foot, and I am grateful to him for being so funny. 
But I disagree with almost every view on literature which he 
offers to the world. Years ago, when I couldn’t be bothered to 
follow the intricacies of, say, the Beveridge Report, I used to 
ring up Sir Patrick Hannen’s private secretary and ask for 
her employer’s views on each new political issue. Sir Patrick 
was an admirable guide: whatever he thought about anything 
at all I knew that I thought the opposite. I wouldn’t go so 
far with Kingsley Amis — and anyway I doubt if he has a 
secretary. He would probably agree with me in admiring The 
Catcher in the Rye and Hamlet — though I’m not quite sure what 
he thinks of Hamlet. ‘Good clean fun, eh, Shakespeare-boy!’ 
There are two areas of disagreement, and between them they 
cover very nearly everything. I do not believe that the explicit 
or implicit morality of a work of art need necessarily corre- 
spond to our own. And I believe that the English language is 
dying and can only be saved by a policy of considered ter- 
rorism. 

Mr Amis was grotesquely wrong about Lolita on both these 
counts — I mean, of course, that he failed to agree with me. He 
attacked Nabokov for being tastelessly callous — and in doing 
so he showed that he has never understood the principle of 
Limited Moral Autonomy. This principle, for which I have 
just invented a title, asserts that in non-realist literature the 
author is under no obligation to exhibit the moral preferences 
which we would expect of him in real life. It happens that 
Hamlet is more relevant than I’d realized. Not long ago Miss 
Rebecca West demonstrated to us that Hamlet is a bad man — 
not only by modern standards but by the standards which 
Shakespeare himself accepted. But she went on to draw the 
astonishing conclusion that Hamlet was meant to be seen as a 
bad man within the context of the play and the poetry. Surely this is 
directly contrary to everyone’s experience. In his context 
Hamlet is a good man, and this is not because we think of him 
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as belonging either to a barbarian or to a renaissance court. 
It is because Hamlet, for all his apparent reality, belongs to a 
totally different kind of world from any ‘real’ one. The con- 
nection between the world of poetry and our own is intimate 
but stubbornly obscure. And the fault which so many young 
critics and writers make lies in supposing that this connection 
is no different from the connection which properly exists 
between life and works of conscious realism. If we disagree 
with the implied morality of Mr Arthur Miller then we shall 
rightly condemn his plays. But the fact that we would abomin- 
ate Humbert Humbert in real life has nothing to do with the 
case. He inhabits, however humbly, the world of Hamlet. 
And the style? Well, Mr Amis believes in writing ‘plain 
English’ and Mr Nabokov certainly fails him there. But this 
demand, which sounds so reasonable, neglects the fact that 
plain modern English is a debased and dispirited currency. 
Cromwell spoke plain English in his speeches, and they were 
magnificent. The prerequisite for a Golden Age is that the 
language of the streets only needs to be slightly intensified in 
order to be made fit for literature. We are deprived of that 
happy condition; we are Alexandrians whether we like it or 
not, and the attempt to use our own plain language is simply 
one among many Alexandrian devices. I believe myself that it 
is about the worst of all the devices which are available to us. 
I believe that we can still do a great deal if we take the language 
of the streets and submit it to the torture chamber and the 
chemical laboratory. The risk, of course, is that what we write 
will turn out to be unreadably affected. There are moments in 
Lolita when Nabokov’s Alexandrianisms become intolerable; 
but the general effect is incredibly fresh and stimulating. Has 
anyone been stimulated by the language of John Braine? 


December 4th 


I enjoyed Maurice Richardson’s Psychoanalysis of Ghost 
Stories all the more because he offered us one story — in two 
sentences — which ‘defied analysis’. The weakness of most 
Freudian interpretations is that they never suggest how the 
thing might have been done without falling into the pitfalls - 
literally — of unconscious sexual motivation. If, for example, it 
is impossible to think of any ghost story which wouldn’t be 
susceptible of a Freudian interpretation then obviously the 
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interpretation of existing stories loses all meaning. It is a valid 
comment to say that a story was — interestingly — just so, but 
that it might have been otherwise. But I can think of nothing, 
either in life or in literature, which could not be tackled by a 
bold Freudian. The physical construction of the world almost 
precludes this possibility. Even Mr Richardson’s wig that 
turned white in the night. ... 

And the December number of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
compels me to make another comment. My relations with 
Mr Colin Wilson have been delicate ever since I praised his 
first book and deplored his second. They were made a little 
more so when he preceded me in this column. They were made 
quite a lot more so when I pinched his overcoat after a recent 
party (which seemed to be taking place inside a boxing ring). 
So all that I will say about his performance last month is that 
it was the nastiest and most fatuous piece of writing that I 
have read for a great many years. 


December 5th 


How The Times comes to life when a good correspondence is 
in full spate! For three weeks I tore it open eagerly each morn- 
ing to read the latest contribution to the Russell-Gellner-Ryle 
dispute. Nobody won it, I suppose, but at least it had the 
fascination of bringing out into the comparative light of day 
an issue which has been smouldering away for years in academic 
obscurity. My emotions towards linguistic philosophy are 
somewhere between those which I feel for the Conservative 
Party and those that I feel for the Cambridge Fifteen. I regard 
Mr Gellner rather as I was once encouraged to regard Sir 
Richard Grenville. But at least the correspondence showed 
that other friendly fleets are on their way from over the 
horizon. 

How maddening it is, though, to have a mind which turns 
quite naturally to philosophical issues but which lacks the 
equipment for embarking on philosophical engagements! I do 
not respect the ‘Keep Off! signs which the academic philo- 
sophers have erected all round their alluring lawns. But if I 
do tread there I know that I shall be very quickly hurled to the 
ground by one of those judo tricks at which my Oxford friends 
are all so expert. Yet now that they are making a fetish of 
ordinary language, ‘plain English’, perhaps... 
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December 6th 


I have the encouraging impression that dirty stories are 
getting funnier than they have ever been in my lifetime before. 
I learn my own new ones, it seems hard to believe, from a 
commercial traveller. He appears periodically in a local 
country pub; and he never fails. Still better, he is an extra- 
ordinarily scrupulous raconteur who treats his talent like an 
art. ‘Never go on telling a story when it’s begun to bore you. 

’ You can’t do it justice.” He hears them, of course, from other 
travellers; and the old unsolved problem remains of where 
they begin. 

I invented one only once, and I still think it very funny. I 
am not yet bored by it after three years; but that may be 
because I have given up trying to tell it. I have only once in 
my life visited the Washington press club — where, as it might 
be imagined, the standard of blue stories is very high indeed. 
I tried my story for the last time on that exacting pitch, where 
it was greeted without even a single false guffaw. So I shall 
put it in a book. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


S1r, — I am no angel, as a once famous film star used to say, but 
I should fear to tread where Mr Philip Toynbee rushes in. True, 
his review of P. Teilhard’s The Phenomenon of Man (December 1959) 
has the merit of raising many of the fundamental questions that 
have to be asked about that great book, but in a way like that of the 
Russian engineer who should come in to the third day of a Writers’ 
Congress in Moscow and blandly ask whether they have considered 
censuring Pasternak as a bourgeois counter-revolutionary. For 
three days they have considered little else. 

To reply to Mr Toynbee in any adequate sense would be to write 
the book on P. Teilhard that will have to be written in (say) five 
years’ time, when all the materials are available. In the interim we 
must make do with a few comments, taking Mr Toynbee’s points 
in ascending order of importance. 

(1) Mr Toynbee complains that the argument for ‘psychic dis- 
continuity’ between the last anthropoid ancestor and the first man 
is not helped by the figures of cerebral capacity provided by P. 
Teilhard himself: ‘In Trinil man the cerebral capacity hardly 
descends below 800 c.c., while with Peking man in the biggest 
males it reaches 1,100’, which is meant to demonstrate ‘the wide 
morphological breach between (man) and the anthropoids’; and 
yet ‘a little later’ (it is not a little later: it is in a footnote to this very 
statement) ‘we learn that the largest surviving anthropoid has a 
capacity of 600 c.c.’. From which Mr Toynbee not unreasonably 
concludes ‘that the breach between gorilla and Trinil man is less 
than that which separates Trinil man from his Pekin contemporary.’ 
It must be admitted that P. Teilhard’s account is not very clear at 
this point, and an explanatory paragraph could with profit have 
been added by the editors. Dr Leakey, one of the acknowledged 
experts to-day, says of Trinil man that its ‘size of brain was small 
and only just within human limits’ (Adam’s Ancestors, 1953 ed., p. 
195). But both Trinil man and Peking man, though they probably 
must be regarded as falling on the sapiens side of the line towards 
‘hominization’, are generally accepted to-day (and by P. Teilhard) 
as belonging to a side branch which broke away from the stem 
leading to modern man. And it is important to realize that, though 
there may be a minimum cranium capacity (relative, of course, to 
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body-size) for cerebration, ‘brain complexity and the ability to use 
the brain must not be confused with size of brain. There is . . . no 
close correlation between brain size and brain ability. The Neander- 
thal race had, on the average, bigger brains than we have to-day... .’ 
(Leakey, op. cit, p. 217 f.) 

(2) ‘We are never told,’ says Mr Toynbee, ‘for example, how it 
can possibly be known that man is the evolutionary spearhead of 
the universe. If there is a more advanced life than ours on other 
planets, perhaps in other galaxies, then one of the book’s points is 
lost.’ I do not think this is necessarily true. P. Teilhard does discuss 
the hypothesis that the process leading to life might have occurred 
before, or occurred several times in rhythmic waves; but he gives 
scientific reasons for regarding this as improbable. What would 
destroy the book’s whole argument (and not merely one of the book’s 
points) would be the discovery of a higher form of life in this or 
another galaxy which had not resulted from the kind of evolutionary process 
P. Teilhard’s book describes. But I do not know that anybody has 
ever suggested this as a possible hypothesis. 

(3) ‘As for Teilhard de Chardin’s immense optimism for the 
future’, Mr Toynbee observes ‘it is worth pointing out that the book 
was written before Hiroshima and the hydrogen bomb.’ It is true 
that the book was composed by 1940; but P. Teilhard rewrote it 
after the war, and added a ‘Résumé ou Postface’ and an ‘Appendix 
on Evil’. Furthermore, he wrote numerous studies (including the 
book, Le Groupe Zoologique Humain) between 1949 and 1955 which 
show no signs of a weakening in his optimism. And in his En Regardant 
un Cyclotron (1953) he discusses the discovery of nuclear fission in the 
context of his evolutionary beliefs, and acclaims it as a further 
morphological stage in hominization, or ‘ultra-hominization’. We 
may query this optimism (perhaps few of us will not), but we must 
recognize that it is a position adopted in full view of the facts. The 
‘Appendix on Evil’, in which Mr Toynbee sees merely ‘a certain 
pathos’, is not an after-thought but belongs to his total philosophy: 
what he is saying is, ‘Of course, man can call a General Strike, can 
opt out of the evolutionary process, for his freedom entitles him to 
do so; but if he does, will not that make nonsense of the whole process 
itself? If there is no meaning in the end, there can be no meaning 
at any point along the line.’ Again, we may dismiss this view, but 
we must understand it first. 

(4) And this brings us to the crucial question. “The book is a 
gigantic work of heresy’,etc. This must mean that P. Teilhard was 
either a fool or a knave: a fool if he did not see his heresies; a knave 
if he saw them and yet persisted in reciting, as a priest, the Quicunque 
Vult. And not only P. Teilhard, but all the priests, religious, and 
theologians who have supported him, encouraged him, or defended 
him against condemnation. I have myself (an Anglican) argued with 
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a Belgian Benedictine in South Africa that P. Teilhard’s optimism 
seems to take insufficient account of the dogma of Original Sin: and 
was surprised to find the vigour and conviction with which I was 
told, in reply, that I had misunderstood P. Teilhard. Surely there 
must be an oversimplification somewhere ? 

It is, from this point of view, a pity that the English edition of 
The Phenomenon of Man omits the ‘Introduction’ to the French 
edition by the theologian, Dr N. M. Wildiers. For this gives us an 
important warning about the nature of the book P. Teilhard wrote. 
It is, indeed, only an underlining of the warning P. Teilhard himself 
gives us, both at the beginning and frequently throughout the book: 
that ‘The Phenomenon of Man, which remains at the empirical 
(expérimental) level, deliberately keeps off all the theological prob- 
lems’ (Wildiers, l.c.). That this is difficult for a Christian priest to do 
P. Teilhard admits, when, speaking of ‘the Christian phenomenon’ 
to which his whole argument points, he says, ‘so far as it is possible 
for a man to separate in himself the various planes of knowledge, it 
is not the convinced believer but the naturalist who is asking for a 
hearing.’ 

Now you may say that it cannot be done. But at least you must 
see what is being attempted. And is not something like this task 
implied in the traditional (Thomist) distinction between that which 
may be known by the natural reason and that which can only be 
known through revelation? Mr Toynbee quotes P. Teilhard’s 
account of the process which brought us into existence (‘If i¢ under- 
took the task . . .’, etc.): and comments, “These words bear little 
resemblance to the words which the Church is accustomed to speak. 
That “it” which undertook the task is an unchristian pronoun, yet 
the natural pronoun for this book.’ May we not say, however, that 
‘It’ can be known by the light of reason while revelation is required 
for ‘He’ ? I know that this distinction (between natural and revealed 
truths) raises other and serious problems; but it is clear that P. 
Teilhard is at least deliberately excluding appeal to revelation. And 
when Mr Toynbee goes on to say, ‘It is quite obvious that Teilhard 
de Chardin believed, as others have done before him, that God is in 
process of creation, however much He may have laid dormant in each 
early stage of evolution’, he is quite simply mistaken. First, because 
P. Teilhard is extremely careful not to equate his ‘Omega point’ 
with God; indeed, he points to ‘something at the summit of the 
world’ which is ‘in line with, but still more elevated than, the 
Omega point’. And second, because his whole evolutionary argu- 
ment would fail of its last term, and so fail altogether, if it did not 
point to a principle hors série. He explicitly excludes pantheism 
(pp. 309-10); as the distinguished theologian, Mgr Bruno de 
Solages, said of him, it is P. Teilhard’s great merit to have shown 
‘that evolution itself cannot have been anything else but finalist, that 
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it goes in the direction of mind, that it can only be explained by 
mind, and that it postulates at its origin, because it postulates at its 
end (terme), a transcendent God.’ 

No. If P. Teilhard could so easily be ticketed he would certainly 
have been condemned long ago. I believe that the queries one must 
put to his work are scientific, not theological ones. I believe we have 
to ask, at the empirical level, such questions as: (1) What evidence 
is there that the ‘anti-entropic’ forces of life are in fact sufficiently 
powerful to reverse the second law of thermo-dynamics? (2) Does 
P. Teilhard’s account of ‘the place of evil in a World in evolution’ 
really and exhaustively cover the phenomenon of evil as we know 
it in history? (3) Is the World as we experience it salvable by the 
kind of Grace P. Teilhard conceives of, or does it not (empirically) 
require something much more ‘irruptive’? This is, I predict, the 
level at which ‘teilhardism’ is going to be discussed in the coming 
years. That it is of an importance to merit such discussion Mr 
Toynbee well acknowledges. 


MARTIN JARRETT-KERR, CR. 
PRIORY OF ST TEILO, 


ROATH, CARDIFF. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — We are rather used to snide remarks written by donnish 
people for other donnish people about Encounter’s politics. We do not 
usually reply to these digs, but Mr Roy Walker surely goes too far. 


In his review of three books about Brecht in your December number, 
he writes: 


‘One might think’, complained a Times contributor, in August 
three years ago, ‘there was a sort of conspiracy to boost this German 
playwright at any price.’ The previous month, Encounter, always 
alive to its political responsibilities, assured us that Brecht belonged 
to the buried ‘Weimar culture’. This was the Establishment’s wel- 
come to the Berliner Ensemble on its first visit to London. 


Mention of the word Establishment always justifies any kind of 
distortion. I do not know how just Mr Walker’s dig about The Times is; 
but who would gather from his crack about Encounter that he was 
dragging out of context one remark in an article by Herbert Luthy 
of about 10,000 words, containing perhaps the most serious critical 
appraisal of Brecht which had until then been published in England ? 


Allow me to put back into context the whole of the paragraph from 
which the phrase is taken: 


Everything essential in Brecht belongs to the buried Weimar 
culture. But from there the roots of his work lead further back, 
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towards another almost totally buried and forgotten age of cata- 
strophe, which was, however, one of the greatest ages of German 
literature — the baroque. 


The difference between burying Brecht in the Weimar culture, 
and connecting this with one of the greatest ages of German 
literature, is the difference between burying a corpse and burying 
a seed. Moreover, Mr Walker must know very well that we have 
published a great deal about Brecht, including articles by Mr Martin 
Esslin, of whose book on Brecht Mr Walker writes in his review that 
he has produced ‘the most significant book on a theatrical subject 
that I have read since the war.’ 

Yours faithfully, 
STEPHEN SPENDER. 


ENCOUNTER, 
25 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
DECEMBER 4TH, 1959 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — If Mr Collins’s arguments are typical of what we are going 
to hear as the pressure for more channels and bigger profits increases, 
we are in for a dose of casuistry which will, by comparison, make the 
Government versions of Suez, Cyprus, Hola and Nyasaland begin 
to look almost plausible. Like anyone trying to defend the indefen- 
sible, he uses language and figures, not to clarify, but to confuse. 

Take, for instance, his claim that 30 to 40 per cent of the peak- 
hour programmes (between 7-30 and 10-30 p.m.) are serious. Now 
it’s true that if you take a chance on the Sunday play and the 
Saturday film, you might get as many as five hours’ intelligent 
viewing a week at the times he mentions; but if you take the same 
hours for Mondays to Fridays inclusive, the picture changes. In this 
week’s T V Times, I have picked, out of the fifteen hours involved, 
one and a half which could be seriously worth watching — always 
assuming that ‘This Week’ is serious (which it usually is), and that 
‘Television Playhouse’ is worth watching (which it often isn’t). 
Except for the brief news bulletins (which I have not counted), the 
peak-hour audiences can, for the most part, watch right through the 
week without any risk of having their minds or imaginations stimu- 
lated. 

Again, what does Mr Collins mean by serious? On what does he 
base his standards? He talks about good music-hall and bad music- 
hall, good jazz (which, for some reason, he does not count as serious) 
and bad jazz — but he never says. how we are to judge which from 
which. How, for example, is “The Army Game’ better than ‘Bilko’? 
Or vice-versa? In what way is ‘Dotto’ better or worse than ‘What’s 
My Line’? Mr Collins never tells us — although he does suggest that 
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‘Emergency—Ward 10’ must be good because it has been blessed by 
clergymen and doctors (how’s that for prigmanship?) His ultimate 
guide, however, is the listening figures. And here we come to the 
heart of the matter. 

Mr Collins has a lot to say about listening figures, although it’s 
noticeable he never mentions those other figures to which Mr 
McLachlan calls attention — what was it, £7,100,000 profit last year ? 
After having called everybody who disagrees with him a prig, he 
delivers himself of this bit of moralizing. ‘It is insulting to regard as 
a unit in a moronic mass all who enjoy a programme of light 
entertainment.’ Come off it, Mr Collins. Who dishes the stuff up, 
anyway ? One might think it was the critics who had invented ‘People 
Are Funny’, and the high-minded programme contractors who had 
hooted it off the air. If the material is moronic, it is Mr Collins and 
his friends who are insulting the mass intelligence in thinking 
they have to get down to the Bob Monkhouse level to keep an 
audience. I hope Mr Collins has read the recent correspondence in 
the Daily Mail, in which someone wrote, “The instrument that was 
to bring the world to our fireside has fizzled out in quizzes, cowboys, 
crime, and cornflakes.’ This letter wasn’t the only one to express 
dissatisfaction — though no doubt Mr Collins will class these Daily 
Mail readers as ‘eccentrics’. 

Mr Collins argues, a little naively, that because business interests 
have taken control of commercial television, ‘television is an 
expression of the nation’s activities as a whole.’ This is, I think, the 
most dangerous argument of all. To equate the nation’s activities 
with the interests of a section of the community which already 
controls most of the means of communication, which is committed 
to a particular political philosophy (if you doubt it, think of the 
Stock Exchange on October gth), and which sees the audience, not 
as a group of individuals with interests, but as figures to be trans- 
ferred into the right column on a balance sheet, is, even for Mr 
Collins, carrying self-congratulation just a bit too far. The con- 
trolling interests of IT V do, of course, tolerate a number of pres- 
tige and even, within limits, nonconformist programmes as a cover 
for the money-making, but the point is that intelligent viewing 
should not have to be licensed by a group with a vested interest (and 
what an interest!), which has the power to withdraw the licence as 
soon as it becomes a liability. 

Finally, this isn’t perhaps as divorced from morality as Mr Collins 
pretends. Not that I T V is likely to turn out a nation of criminals, 
any more than the popular cinema has done. But Mr Collins should 
read Miss Marghanita Laski’s article on the effects of mass T V on 
personality and human relationships, and then assure himself that 
all the phoney quiz-master victim exchanges on such programmes 
as ‘Love or Money’, or the deliberate trading on human weakness 
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in “Take Your Pick’ is not, in the end, cheapening and dehumanizing. 
Mr Collins’s article is in line with the latest I T A report, which 
suggests that people like advertisements, because the highest viewing 
figures coincide with the most advertisements. Just how disingenuous 
can you get? 
Yours, 


ALBERT HUNT. 
18 CORONATION GROVE, 
SWAFFHAM, NORFOLK 
NOVEMBER 17TH, 1959. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Srr, — Colin Wilson thinks ‘it’d be fun to start a school for 
novelists’, where the pupils would read James, Whitehead and (of 
course) Colin Wilson, under the expert guidance (no doubt) of those 
gigantic literary geniuses, Stuart Holroyd, Bill Hopkins and (of 
course) Colin Wilson. Alas! There is already a school for novelists, 
started years ago by a Mrs Lowney Handy near Marshall, Illinois 
(see David Ray’s account in the London Magazine, July 1958). I 
don’t think The Outsider is on the curriculum yet, but no doubt that 
could be arranged. 

Mr Wilson is also concerned about ‘this problem of “commit- 
ment” ’. Isn’t the solution obvious? Either he must go and join Mrs 
Handy’s ‘writing mill’ and give up talking nonsense about politics; 
or else he must take over the Fascists and give up talking nonsense 
about literature. In either case, will he please stop talking nonsense 
in public? It is so boring. 

Yours taithfully 


NICOLAS WALTER. 
83 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, 
LONDON, N.W.3 
DECEMBER 9TH, 1959. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH_CENTURY 


Dezar Sir, — Is Mr Bergonzi less accurate than Mrs Allot? I have 
just received from America the Modern Library edition of The 
Catcher in the Rye by J. D. Salinger, and quote from the title page: 
‘Copyright 1945, 1951, 1956, by J. D. Salinger.’ 

Yours faithfully, 


DORA PIPER. 
MARTLEY, BERKHAMSTED, 
HERTFORDSHIRE, 
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Book Reviews 


MEMOIRES DE GUERRE DU GENERAL DE GAULLE. Vol. III. Le 
Salut. (Plon.) 


This third volume of General de Gaulle’s memoirs brings to a close 
the account of the efforts of a single man to raise France from a 
crushed, humiliated land in whom few people felt much confidence, 
to the position of a great Power. It clarifies many points and puts 
many in an unusual perspective, but the General himself remains 
what he has always been for the public: one of the great contempor- 
ary enigmas. The memoirs, in fact, tell us little more about the 
inner mechanism that has created the historical figure out of the 
man, than the ‘Campaigns’ of Julius Caesar tell about the psycho- 
logical process that led their author to conquer Gaul. In an age 
when personality is all, de Gaulle disdains his own personality and 
judges that of others in function of their utility to himself. History 
is his personal dimension and everything outside the historical 
content seems to him alien and unsatisfying: 


Among the tumult of men and events [he concludes, writing 
from his retreat in Colombey-les-deux-Eglises] solitude was my 
temptation. Now it is my friend. What other friend can satisfy a 
man who has come face to face with history ? 


So here we find him, stalking through History, blinkered, blind 
to interests other than those of France; contemptuous of those who 
fail to understand his mission, pitiless to those who oppose it, 
existing, apparently, only in and for his Cause. The volume opens 
with an account of the liberation of France, of euphoria gradually 
receding before the misery left after four years of occupation. De 
Gaulle entered here into the exercise of ‘a sort of monarchy which 
I assumed at first and which was later confirmed by general assent’. 
These months of ‘monarchy’ were spent in the harassing effort to 
drag the country out of its financial bog, to restore legality where 
illegality had become a habit and even a virtue. They were marked 
by the visit to Russia and the negotiations with Stalin (the account 
of the banquet, apart from all documentary value, is one of the 
most masterly feats of reporting that have come out of the war). 
Then comes the gradual dissolution of national unity, the slipping 
back into the intrigues, the ‘party spirit’ which had led the Third 
Republic to catastrophe. From that time, it became evident that 
the General could not remain at the head of the new Republic on 
his own terms, and that he would not remain on any other. “The 
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point which separates us,’ he declared in his final ultimatum to the 
Assembly, ‘is the whole conception of government and its relation- 
ship with national representation.’ It is on this point of separation 
that de Gaulle has staked his career. 

On superficial reading, the memoirs might easily be taken for the 
self-portrait of a would-be dictator. The lofty style, the use of the 
third person singular when speaking of himself (to my mind a sign 
of disassociation between the public and the private man. Je suis 
un autre . . .) have provided any number of damaging quotes for 
hostile sections of the French Press. No memorialist has been less 
careful to ensure the sympathy of his readers or less cautious of his 
effects. ‘My policy, that of national ambition’, for instance, is a 
naked truth that rings out like a slap in the face. It might have been 
enlarged on, or at least explained, but excuses, explanations (except 
of fact) and subtleties have no place in these pages. So it is left to 
the reader to reflect on the exact meaning the word ‘France’ holds 
for the General and the manner in which he believes himself to 
incarnate that word. It is impossible, of course, to read even a few 
pages chosen at hazard from any one of the three volumes, without 
realizing that this belief is the key to everything as far as he is con- 
cerned, and that the conviction has been strong enough to deflect, 
on occasions, the course of world events. Several modern dictators 
have acted on the same assumption that they incarnated their 
respective countries. De Gaulle, viewed in the perspective of the 
twentieth century, can easily be fitted, more benevolent or less 
powerful, into their company. 

The point is — and anyone who reads these memoirs in the 
objective spirit in which they are written will agree, I think — that 
this perspective is essentially false when applied to de Gaulle. One 
may regard him as an anachronism, a Joan of Arc in an age when 
faith and politics are normally kept in different spheres; or a 
precursor opening the way into a new political era. On the whole, 
I think, he fits better into the future than the past. With him, the 
famous proposition, ‘L’Etat, c’est moi’, becomes a syllogism: ‘De 
Gaulle represents the French people; the French people are France, 
which is greater than themselves; therefore, de Gaulle is France.’ 
But the moment de Gaulle ceases to represent the French people, 
the syllogism falls apart, and no one realizes it better than himself. 


For my part [he writes] I was only too conscious of my limits 
and my infirmities; I knew only too well that no man can sub- 
stitute himself for the people. Thus my ardent desire was to penetrate 
these hearts with the same conviction that animated me. 


It is not the democracy of the text books, but it is perhaps the 
democracy of the future. The Gaullist conception of democracy 
seems to imply the existence of a communal soul; the individual, 
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by refusing to assume his share of human destiny and disassociating 
himself from the collective ideal in only reducing his own potential, 
The hatred of party politics is another ‘anti-democratic’ reproach, 
but a party, in the General’s mind, is in itself anti-democratic 
since it represents, not the people of France, but a section defending 
particular interests. 

This conception of the community as at once depending on and 
transcending the individual evokes, of course, the question: Which 
community? From a reading of the memoirs one must suppose 
that de Gaulle correlates the notion of community with that of 
Nation. This last volume, however, already suggests a softening of 
the rigid contours of the nationalist idea. As for the present, we have 
had several occasions to notice that the de Gaulle who takes leave 
of us in the final pages of this volume is not quite the same man as 
the de Gaulle who emerged from his consular retreat in 1958. 
His ‘national ambition’ is as strong as ever but he can think as a 
European as well as a Frenchman. He seems too to have developed 
the scope of his idea that a community can only achieve its ‘soul’ 
if all its members adhere to it by free consent, and that any con- 
straint will weaken rather than strengthen its structure. His 
Algerian policy today is based, fundamentally, on the same con- 
viction that led him to reject Mendés-France’s plan for financial 
redressment in 1945. 

The last pages of these memoirs reveal a brief glimpse of the de 
Gaulle who might have been if he had never ‘come face to face with 
history’ — a contemplative, a poet on occasions, a countryman 
whose natural rhythm is accorded with that of Nature. The book 
finishes on a lyric note that sheds a new light on the frigid, in- 
transigent figure we know in London: 


Old Earth, gnawed away by the ages, planed down by rains and 
tempests, exhausted by her vegetation, yet for ever ready to produce 
all that is needed to maintain the succession of living beings on her 
surface. ... 

Old France, overwhelmed by history, battered by wars and 
revolutions, ceaselessly oscillating between greatness and decline, 


yet borne up from century to century by her genius for regenera- 
tion. . 


Old man, bowed down by ordeals, detached from the march of 
events, feeling the chill of approaching eternity, yet never tired of 
watching for gleams of hope among the shadows. . . . 


This lyrical resignation to an obscure end may or may not have 
been entirely sincere. One suspects that de Gaulle is inhabited by 
the intimate conviction that his country cannot do without him. 
The French seem to agree with him, but how far he will be able to 
bend them to his own austere philosophy is another question. 

CECILY MACKWORTH. 
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BALZAC THE EUROPEAN. By E. J. Oliver. (Sheed and Ward. 153s.) 


MARCEL PROUST—A WORLD SYMPOSIUM. Adam, International 
Review. Edited by Miron Grindea. Special number. (7s. 6d.) 


There are some French writers who present a special problem for 
Anglo-Saxon readers. Racine, who once aroused complete incom- 
prehension, now has a small and devoted band of admirers, but it 
has taken three hundred years; Corneille is respected but unloved; 
Mme de La Fayette is unlikely ever to become popular; Stendhal’s 
lesser works are appearing steadily in English dress, but he remains 
for the majority of English readers an elusive, enigmatic author. A 
highly perceptive authority on Shakespeare once made a remark to 
me which explains why. “There seems to be nothing to hang on to 
in one’s reading’, he said of Racine. The English reader has an 
earthy, concrete and somewhat pedestrian mind. He is soon out of 
his depth with the French psychological subtleties, with people who 
are all jangling nerves and no bodies, and who seem oblivious of 
their environment. He likes to know how they looked, what sort of 
clothes they wore, what sort of houses they lived in. Above all, no 
Englishman can ever quite rid himself of the idea that at bottom a 
play or a novel is a biography of an imaginary person. If Moliére, 
Balzac, Flaubert and Proust have always been accepted and are 
even popular with the English, it is because they satisfy these 
demands. We can respond to them at a number of different levels, 
but at one level we can be sure of finding plenty of description and 
‘real characters’. 

I have not succeeded in discovering why Mr Oliver called his 
new book Balzac the European, or in what way Balzac is more 
‘European’ than any of the other famous nineteenth-century 
novelists, whether they happened to be English, French, or Russian. 
On the contrary, his attractive, well-written, companionable essay 
dwells on precisely those qualities in Balzac which are most likely 
to appeal to the English novel-reader. 


As a history of society La Comédie humaine is respected [he writes]; 
as a gallery of great characters, a Goriot or a Cousine Bette, it is 
admired; but, beyond admiration and respect, it is the figures stroll- 
ing more easily through its pages who inspire affection. Rastignac, 
Bianchon, Diane de Maufrigneuse, and many others gain a warmth 
of familiarity as they return throughout the stories, always wel- 
comed with joy. 

The sort of affection known to children [he goes on] in the con- 
stant return of familiar faces in their weekly papers, to older readers 
of Sherlock Holmes and other detectives who prolong their lives 
through many stories, to all those who delight in further adventures 
and instalments of their heroes and heroines, is perhaps the most 
persistent of Balzac’s charms. . . . They belong to that order of 
friends who, first known in student days, remain friends for life; 
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a period without news of them produces an uncertain feeling of 
anxiety. 


These passages tell us a great deal about English reading habits 
and about Balzac. I do not myself subscribe to the view that a 
novelist is to be judged by what is known as his ‘characterization’ ; 
I do not think that to describe a work as a ‘gallery of great char- 
acters’ is necessarily a commendation, or not unless the author has 
much more to offer than that. While we may agree that Diane de 
Maufrigneuse is an engaging trollop, I cannot see anything attrac- 
tive, even at this level, of tea with Bette, and I should hate to 
become involved in the adventures of a Rastignac. It seems to me 
misguided to think of the characters in a novel as individuals who 
might exist outside the covers of the book, and whose lives might be 
continued or expanded, as Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson has tried 
to continue or expand the lives of some of Proust’s. They are 
essentially vehicles for the novelist’s experience and should be seen 
as figures in a total pattern rather than as individuals with whom we 
are on visiting terms. In other words, it is not, or ought not to be, 
a matter of fraternization: it is a matter of impact, a matter of 
what the characters in their setting do to us. And certainly Stendhal’s 
rebels do something to us which is quite different from what Mr 
Oliver seems to ask of Balzac. 

The reference to Sherlock Holmes, who does indeed seem to 
have the same sort of ‘reality’ or to invite a response at the same 
level as Vautrin, is extremely damaging. It brings out the essentially 
immature element in Balzac’s experience — Mr Oliver speaks some- 
where of his ‘boyishness’ — which is evident even in the best of the 
novels and swamps the weaker ones. It is apparent, for example, in 
the mumbo-jumbo of La Peau de chagrin which Mr Oliver somewhat 
surprisingly describes as ‘the first great novel’. We find the same 
sort of ‘characterization’ in Le Pére Goriot, but once again I cannot 
subscribe to Mr Oliver’s view that it is ‘central’ in the Comédie 
humaine. What is interesting about Balzac’s reputation is that his 
most ardent readers tend to admire the lesser works precisely 
because they invite a response at the lowest level. Goriot, far from 
being a novel about ‘the genius of paternity’, seems to me, on 
account of its maudlin sentimentality and the melodramatics of 
Vautrin, to be a thoroughly bad book. Eugénie Grandet, which is 
generally admired and to which Mr Oliver awards quite high marks, 
is considerably better than the books I have just mentioned, but it 
is somehow too obviously ‘a classic’, a ‘standard work’ in the 
schoolboy sense. The successes of the cycle are La Cousine Bette, 
Les Illusions perdues, Le Cabinet des antiques, César Birotteau, Splendeurs 
et miseres des courtisanes (in spite and not because of Vautrin) and 
Le Curé de Tours. But though there are no doubt admirers who live 
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with these books, or rather with the characters abstracted from 
them, the great weakness of Balzac for me is that one cannot live 
with him in the way that one can with the true masters. He may 
amuse and entertain us, but he doesn’t do anything to us; he 
doesn’t change us. At the end of the novels we are exactly the same 
person that we were before, whereas it seems to be of the essence of 
a master that he alters the potentialities of the reader’s experience, 
that we can never be exactly the same person again. 

It is significant that though Mr Oliver’s book contains some 
flattering references to M. Félicien Marceau’s study, which is very 
enthusiastic about characterization, and even references to the 
boring Saintsbury, there is no mention of Baudelaire. Yet the splendid 
page, which is tucked away among the weary wastes of the tribute 
to Gautier, laid the foundations of modern Balzac criticism. ‘I 
have often been surprised to find that Balzac owes his great reputa- 
tion to the fact that he is taken for an observer,’ said Baudelaire; 
‘it has always seemed to me that his chief merit was to be a visionary, 
and a passionate visionary.’ It is a limitation in Mr Oliver’s study 
that virtually nothing is said about Balzac’s greatest quality, or 
what the late Albert Béguin called “Balzac visionnaire’. It is also 
in part the secret of Balzac’s profound influence. One of the signs 
of a master is that he has no posterity, or at any rate no legitimate 
offspring. Racine marks the summit of French classic tragedy. He also 
marks its end. His work could not be continued or developed. The 
heirs of Racine found themselves with a bankrupt estate. And it is 
said with some truth that Proust killed the psychological novel: 
there was nothing left to do. It is far otherwise with writers of the 
second order, with a Flaubert or a Balzac, Their influence was 
seminal, Flaubert was the real creator of the contemporary novel. 
Balzac’s influence has been almost equally fecund. True, he must 
bear some responsibility for the Romains and the Rollands, perhaps 
even for the Galsworthys and the Bennetts, but there is a much 
brighter side to the picture. I think that Mr Oliver is mistaken in 
describing the Comédie humaine as a ‘history of society’ ; it is much more 
a vision of society. What is remarkable in him is precisely the com- 
bination of social realist and visionary. It is a commonplace that 
without the Comédie humaine there would have been no Rougon- 
Macquart. What is less generally appreciated, what is far more 
serious, is that without the Comédie humaine there would almost 
certainly have been no A la Recherche du temps perdu, at any rate not 
in anything like the form in which we now have it, where in a 
novelist of far greater stature we find a similar combination of social 
analyst and visionary. 

It is sometimes said that Naturalism was a sort of aberration in 
the French tradition. Zola and Proust are treated as opposites. 
This view is disposed of by M. Marcel Girard in a brilliant note in 
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the special Proust number of Adam. He quotes the Duchesse de 
Guermantes: ‘Zola n’est pas un réaliste, dit-elle, c’est un poéte’. 
And, indeed, the main line, ‘the great tradition’, does run from 
Balzac through Zola to Proust: the three ‘visionaries’ of the reign 
of Louis-Philippe, the Second Empire and the Third Republic. 

M. Girard’s note is the outstanding piece of criticism in a useful 
and interesting symposium which took its editor three years to 
compile. Naturally, the ennuyeux are there in some strength, the 
people who without much sensibility or brains have made quite a 
good thing out of Proust, and who get an undeserved pat on the 
back from the editor. Happily there are better things: a fascinating 
glimpse of Proust in 1918 by Sir Henry Channon and interesting 
essays or notes by M. Jean Cocteau, Professor Cocking, Mr Antony 
Pugh, Mr P. A. Spalding, Mr H. C. R. Stockwell and Mr George 
Painter. 


MARTIN TURNELL. 


RONALD KNOX. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 30s.) 


I have what I like to think is the advantage of coming to the bio- 
graphy of Ronald Knox without any previous knowledge of the 
man beyond what I have heard by chance and what I have picked 
up from recent reviews of the biography, and what I know of his 
writings. He belongs to a generation and class which I find, in 
combination, both limited and glamorous. From the reviews, I 
retain the vague impression that Mr Graham Greene slightly 
regretted his not being the Abbé Pierre and that some weekly 
papers suggested he could have done better things with his oppor- 
tunities and talent; I felt a little cheated that no one noted the 
glamour of his life as it is seen from the outside, for surely that is 
why so many people are reading all about it in Mr Waugh’s fas- 
cinating book; it is not everyone who has been so privileged and 
favoured intellectually and spiritually and by upbringing as was 
Mgr Knox. 

My first introduction to his name was as late as 1953 when, as 
an Anglo-Catholic, I heard him referred to from the pulpit with such 
warmth and familiarity that I thought he must be one of us. A 
friend enlightened me on this point and, remarking that ‘Ronnie’ 
always wore ill-fitting collars, put into my hands a funny essay 
called Reunion All Round. For what it is worth I must record that I 
read the essay, smiled, and sought admission to the Roman Catholic 
Church, to whose anxious threshold I had been brought some time 
since by Newman. I have always associated the name of Ronald 
Knox with Newman because of similarities in their talents and 
spiritual development, and it is evident that Knox rightly saw him- 
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self at times as a type of Newman. Perhaps it is because of this 
inevitable comparison that I have always felt the writings of Ronald 
Knox to fall short in ideas and important themes; what he wrote 
never seemed quite big enough to fit his brilliant persuasive; he was 
even more adaptable than Newman to the rhetoric of any occasion, 
and, like Newman, he does not seem to have gone far out of his way 
to seek the occasions of his writing; perhaps it is simply that the 
events which clustered round Newman in his time were of a more 
intense order. And then, Knox had the great disadvantage of being 
able to see himself objectively; Newman’s mind was not influenced 
by this inhibiting process. 

The Knox Bible is, of course, enough for any man’s life work. It 
is interesting to learn that he aimed at a ‘timeless English’ for the 
New Testament. It seems to me a modernized eighteenth-century 
prose, of the most civil and simple kind, and it seems also just what a 
modern English Catholic community needs so as to introduce a 
polite rhythm into its eager pulse and keep excessive temperatures 
down. The Old Testament translation, the style of which fills me 
with alarm, was apparently planned on ‘pseudo-archaist’ lines. It 
is the lyrical Omar-esque quality which fills me with alarm. What 
was in Mgr Knox’s mind? For he seems to have conceived the Old 
Testament as a series of oriental books stuck fast in their period and 
time, unlike the New Testament which is flexible and ‘timeless’. It 
is difficult, of course, to see how Job or the Song of Songs could have 
been rendered in pseudo-Addisonian measures, but the dire archa- 
ism of the Knox Old Testament does seem to suggest a rift, a lack of 
continuity between the two Testaments which exists only too preva- 
lently in the minds of Catholics. 

It was over the translation of the Bible that Mgr Knox came into 
his most Newman-like conflict with the Hierarchy. I turned Mr 
Waugh’s sober pages with feverish excitement, hoping against hope 
that poor Father Knox was going to be persecuted and slighted by 
bishops and cardinals of inferior intelligence as was the sublime 
Father Newman (since one would then be so entirely on the hero’s 
side; and we all like to have proof that administrators are clots; and 
it is nice to be persecuted vicariously). There was, in fact, a certain 
amount of obstruction by the Hierarchy, and quite enough of it. But 
nothing like the block of envy and distrust from high quarters, 
which faced Newman, faced Mgr Knox. His Bible was published. 
But what is far more thrilling to read about is the neat way in which 
Mgr Knox handled the Hierarchy when there seemed some doubt, 
after all his work, that his New Testament would be published with 
their authority: instead of submitting to the example of Newman 
he used it. He wrote to the Archbishop: 

It is obvious that the Newman centenary will be written up by the 

Church Times and all its unfallen sisters, and they will say what they 
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have always said — that the Church of Rome does not want converts, 
finds them an embarrassment and does not know what to do with 
them. That Newman, like converts after him, found himself entirely 
wasted as a Roman Catholic; whenever he tried to do anything, 
authority always let himgo alittle way with it and thencrushed him. So 
it was over the Irish University scheme, so it was with the Oxford 
Oratory scheme, so it was, above all, with the projected new version 
of the Scriptures. 

If, in the very year of the centenary, a new version of the Scriptures 
is offered by a convert to the Hierarchy, and the offer is turned down, 
you can hardly blame the Church Times if it draws the moral. ... 


When he was about to enter the Catholic Church his father, the 
Bishop of Manchester, had told him, ‘I look upon the Roman 
priesthood as the grave of that talent that is especially yours.’ It is 
impossible to say what his talents would have come to in other 
circumstances; especially after reading his biography is it impossible 
to see them leading him in any other direction than to the Roman 
priesthood. It is inconceivable that with his witty and satirical cast 
of mind — quick as a flashlamp to light on departures from any norm — 
he could have remained an Anglo-Catholic priest. And it is not 
easy to conceive of such a figure — so obviously the fine flower of a 
clerical family, and one who, while Captain of Eton and the pride 
of his generation, took a private vow of celibacy — as a lay Catholic. 

It is presumed that most readers know, or are about to learn 
from his biography, the outward events of his life: that he was born 
in 1888 a member of a large and precociously learned family, was 
distinguished throughout his education by his wit, scholarship and 
his talent for friendship, was Fellow of Trinity and an Anglo- 
Catholic priest until his conversion to the Roman Catholic Church; 
was ordained and consigned to schoolmastering during the First 
World War in which he lost his dearest friends; was Catholic chaplain 
at Oxford until 1939; retired to friends in the country during the 
Second World War and did his great work of translation during 
those years ; continued his writings, notably his book Enthusiasm while 
occupying another country chaplaincy; and died in 1957, leaving 
something like a cultus behind him. He had a gift for prayer; when 
he was confirmed as a Catholic he was surprised by a mystical 
experience. His faithful biographer begins with a chapter on his 
antecedents and works selectively through to the end. 


MURIEL SPARK. 


THE vop!. By John Braine. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 16s.) 


A novelist, we are told by people who come back to brass tacks, 
is someone who can make up a story and tell it so well that it carries 
conviction to others. Mr Braine is certainly a novelist. 
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The Vodi is about a young man called Dick Corvey, the son of a 
sweetshop keeper in a small town in northern England. Silbridge 
and Tanbury are the key place-names in this book, though Dufton 
and Warley of Room at the Top are not far away and both are men- 
tioned. Dick’s father does well, his mother is kind and good and 
industrious, he has a brother and a sister: 


Joyce would be in her room reading or taking a bath or washing 
her hair; since leaving Tanbury High, she always seemed to be in a 
blue kimono with her hair loose and shining and the bathroom was 
always full of the smell of scented soap and shampoo and all over the 
house there were stockings and brightly coloured skimpy underwear. 
Sam would be at the Tech; at about nine-fifteen they’d hear his 
motor-byke ... 


Dick goes to school and has a best friend, Tom, and in every way 
his life follows a typical pattern: his first dates, his first job, his war 
(in Burma), his return to Civvy Street and saloon bars, his engage- 
ment to Lois: 


There’d be a crumb of biscuit on Lois’ lower lip but he wouldn’t 
have to tell her about it; her pink tongue would dart out like a cat’s 
and take it away. 


This, to begin with. But in his twenties Dick suffers two 
reverses: his mother dies of cancer and he himself develops T B: 


He brushed his teeth and rinsed his mouth gingerly, not looking at 
the wash-basin, but keeping the tap running [after he has first spat 
blood]. Then he heard his father rattling the bathroom door. 
‘What is it Dick? Are you all right?’ And he opened it and, when 
he saw his father looking at him white-faced and staring-eyed, told 
him the lie which, when he came to think of it, his mother must often 
have told him, emerging from the same white-tiled Gethsemane. 


All the story up to here is told in flashbacks, recollected by Dick 
as he lies in his hospital bed. These flashbacks are not chronological, 
and we can find ourselves arbitrarily in any layer of Dick’s past, 
which is confusing, as in Eyeless in Gaza. Dick’s defeatist depression 
and lack of will to live — increased by Lois having jilted him - is 
finally lifted when he falls in love with, or, more accurately, develops 
a lech for, Nurse Mallaton: 


With growing amazement he recognized the sensation, the sensa- 
tion he hadn’t experienced, except in his mind, since the Bug had 
moved over to the right lung — my God, he thought, it’s real, I 
could at this very moment... 


Nurse Mallaton, though drawn to Dick, remains prudently deter- 
mined to land her Ford V 8 business boy-friend, and we don’t 
know, when he’s finally discharged, whether Dick is going to try 
to get her back or not. The decision he does make at the end of 
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the book is to help his ruined father set up shop in a more likely 
part of the town, rather than pursue more go-getting ends. 

Extraneous to the plot, and rather a bore, are the Vodi, tiresome 
little creatures who, in Dick’s and Tom’s imagination, play the part 
of the Evil Eye and bring disaster on their chosen victims. They are 
tiresome for three reasons. First, because Dick’s assumption that he 
is their prey is unconvincing in that (at least until he gets T B) he 
does not strike the reader as being unlucky at all, nor even particu- 
larly lacking in drive (which is what the Vodi hate most). Second, 
as the Vodi have given the book its title we feel they must be very 
significant, whereas in fact they peter out in the middle and this 
adds to the impression of shaky construction. And third, because 
they have enabled the blurb-writer and most of the reviewers to 
make a false antithesis between this book and Room at the Top, 
saying that this one deals with failure and the other with success. 
It would be equally valid to say just the reverse. Joe Lampton 
superbly salutes his moral failure in Room at the Top (‘I suppose 
that I had my chance to be a real person’, p. 124, Penguin ed.), 
whereas Dick’s diminished sense of go-get gives him what Joe 
wished he wished he had — ‘some weakness, some foolishness . . . to 
let in the rain and the smell of defeat’ (epitomized in his com- 
passion for his father); and this constitutes the success of a small 
disinterestedness where grades and money are concerned. 

The two novels are very like each other. They hold up the mirror 
to exactly the same sort of scene and the same sort of values. 


Tom puckered his mouth as if to spit and finished off his beer. 
‘This stinking hogwash . . .’ He put both hands to his head. ‘Once 
over the next hump, kid, and I’ll never drink it again.’ 


There are the same pairs of friends, Dick and Tom here corre- 
sponding with Joe and Charles there, in both cases ‘the friend’ 
being dominant over ‘the hero’ and more materialistic; the same 
endless talks about breasts and thighs, the same almost obsessive 
analysis of smells: 


She helped him up into a sitting position again; he smelled on her 
breath apples and new bread and coffee and, even better than that, 
the odour of female sleep; 


the same strong tang of the post-war years of coupons and rationing; 
the same ‘fistfuls of atmosphere’, as The Times puts it. 

But on the whole The Vodi which, like so many second novels, has 
a marked flavour of autobiography, rings more true: there is no 
character as unconvincing as Susan. On the other hand it is less 
strong owing to the faults of construction, and there is no character 
to add a name to our vocabulary. There are some slight flaws in 
the mirror — for instance the arbitrary use of Yorkshire dialect - 
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mostly confined to one of the male nurses - whereas its use among 
the school-boys might have helped to make more homely the 
idiomatic snippets of French ; and also those signs of learning 
(quotations from modern poetry, and so on) among people who, 
when not at work, would seem to be always in pubs or copulating in 
woods. Perhaps they do their reading in bed at night, a place 
of comparative chastity in Mr Braine’s novels. 
BARBARA LUCAS. 


ORAGE AND THE ‘NEW AGE’ CIRCLE. Reminiscences and Reflec- 
tions. By Paul Selver. (George Allen and Unwin. 135. 6d.) 


HOWELLS. His Life and World. By Van Wyck Brooks. (Dent. 35s.) 


This deceptively slim volume of Mr Selver’s is prefaced by a poem 
of the author’s entitled Elegiac Musings on A. R. Orage that sets the 
scene and effectively provokes nostalgia for what is already almost 
a legendary era. There is no nostalgia, however, about Mr Selver, 
who incidentally is a brilliant and dedicated linguist: refreshingly, 
he is a man, too, of marked prejudice, whose colours, wherever 
they are applied, are well-nigh indelible, and whose literary style 
is as vigorous as it is healthily irascible. For it is a characteristic of 
Mr Selver’s that he does not suffer fools gladly; nor has he ever 
had any hesitation in proclaiming the fact. For Orage, however, 
he had from the first a very profound admiration. 


I can avouch that whenever Orage made his appearance, wizardry 
came into action. The Orage magic was no mere legend. Nor, in my 
case, did it ever diminish. Each time that I saw him, right until less 
than a week before his death, it worked on me as potently as on that 
day in spring in 1911, when we first met. 


In thus reviving, as he has so aptly done, memories of the men 
who worked with Orage — that is to say, names such as those of 
Will Dyson, Roland Kenney, T. E. Hulme, Michael Arlen, J. C. 
Squire, D. Mitrinovi¢é, Janko Lavrin, Trevor Allen and Major 
Douglas — (not to mention, of course, Ezra Pound) - Mr Selver has 
effectively rescued from the partial oblivion which for some years 
had appeared to obscure it a curious and singularly interesting 
period in the literary history of our time. 

From the very first page, the manifest warmth and geniality of 
William Dean Howells illumine the reader like a burst of sunshine. 
Not less enchanting are the descriptions of Howells’s Cambridge, 
likened by Emily Dickenson to Poet’s Corner at Westminster Abbey. 
For intermittently Mark Twain, Henry James, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Hawthorne, Stedman, and Herman Melville all wander 
through its pages. Howells’s interlude as consul in Venice was not 
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to be altogether a happy one; although he there wrote the book, 
Venetian Life, that became almost a classic. Settling later in New 
York, he joined the staff of The Nation under E. L. Godkin. Writes 
Mr Van Wyck Brooks: ‘It was a pleasure to Howells in Cambridge 
that everyone he met in the street seemed to be all liberality and 
appreciation, that he virtually never heard anything common or 
mean in this ripe Harvard world of poets and scholars.’ In every 
way, this is a most delightful book. 
BETTY MILLER. 


THEY CAME AS STRANGERS. By Francesca M. Wilson. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 25s.) 


It has not needed a special occasion to give this admirable 
book point. For Britain, where the idea of a World Refugee Year 
came from, there have been many refugee years since the left-wing 
Flemish weavers took sanctuary in the fourteenth century. Apart 
from some small enclaves here and there, freedom in modern times, 
till the rise of the United States, has clung to Europe’s western 
fringes, especially to this island which Schiller called ‘the world’s 
last bulwark against oppression’. If natives of the country starved 
here while French émigrés were being succoured it was at any rate 
not because they were being ground down systematically and by 
premeditation, and the Irish emigrations from the time of the Battle 
of the Boyne were only flights for dear life when the potato crop 
failed. 

Miss Wilson believes that Catholic Emancipation was hastened 
by the respect earned by the French priests, one-fifth of the 40,000 
émigrés who came here during the Revolution. A leading advocate 
of Emancipation was the Anglican clergyman Sydney Smith, on 
his mother’s side of French Protestant or Huguenot stock: a heaven- 
sent specimen of that hybridism. When the 40,000 émigrés had gone 
away again, many of those marquises and viscounts grumbled 
about England; the 40,000 Huguenots had settled down com- 
fortably and become assimilated, and not only showed all sorts of 
technical skills but also ancestral efficiency. It happens that Sir 
Winston Churchill got his Huguenot blood through the Jeromes 
who emigrated from La Rochelle to America. 

Huguenots and Jews have been the most numerous bodies of 
fugitives who came and stayed. The last influx of Jews into Britain, 
100,000 of those who managed to escape Hitler’s gas-chambers, 
brought the numbers of their community here to between 300,000 
and 400,000. Mixed marriages are common, and have been so since 
the eighteenth century. Miss Wilson corrects the impression some 
of her readers probably have, that Cromwell readmitted the Jews, 
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exiled since 1290, by getting some Act on to the Statute Book; what 
happened was that in 1656 the Council of State decided that the 
Portuguese refugee Jew Robles was entitled to protection and the 
enjoyment of his property. That was quite enough. “The whole 
thing was typically English. There was nothing in writing.’ Since 
then, Jews have worked and fought for Britain with the best, and 
made their contribution to the arts and sciences here as elsewhere. 

Many distinguished foreign individuals have from time to time 
found it discreet to spend a few months or a few years on this side 
of the Channel, or seen fit to live and die here, without altogether 
identifying themselves with Britain. Marx no doubt was the chief 
of the non-identifyers whom long residence might have qualified 
for assimilation. There would have been no British Museum 
Reading Room for him to pursue his researches in if an ex-Carbonaro 
from Modena, Antonio Panizzi, who felt more warmly about this 
country, had not created that invaluable institution. 

The pages of her book that Miss Wilson found it hardest to write 
are those relating to the Aliens’ Order of 1920, which for a while 
shut the door on refugees, just when 2,000,000 white Russian 
émigrés needed a home. Events after 1933 soon brought about a 
modification of this rigour, and during and after Hitler’s war the 
strangers came in their tens of thousands. At present, in World 
Refugee Year, there are still 160,000 displaced persons in Europe 
alone. Miss Wilson’s last sentence is a reminder that what is now, 
in a sense, everybody’s business, must not be thought of as therefore 
nobody’s business. 

PAUL BLOOMFIELD. 


CRIME SHEET 


THE TUMBLED HOUSE. By Winston Graham. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 16s.) 


A melodramatic (in the best sense) novel, with an interwoven and 
believable plot, against an excellent background of literary- 
journalistic-musical London to-day. Characters, especially the 
young people and the newspaper columnist, very well done. 
Interesting, highly readable — and a model for younger writers who 
want to push beyond the standard thriller to a form which can 
contain the elements of a novel but retain the tautness and fast- 
moving qualities of the thriller. 


A GAME FOR THE LIVING. By Patricia Highsmith. (Heinemann. 
16s.) 

A literate and intelligent mystery novel about a painter who is 
murdered in Mexico City, and the far-reaching effects on her two 
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lovers and her circle of friends. Characters are unusual and interest- 
ing, as is the Mexican background. 


DEATH ON A BACK BENCH. By Francis Hobson. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 

A thriller about a Minister who plans to escape to Russia with some 
high-level atomic information and in a most unlikely fashion mislays 
his important briefcase. Hero is a Parliamentary lobby correspon- 
dent who seems to bear little resemblance to the real thing. He also 
has a wife, for love interest. Coy, amateurish. 


FOR LOVE OR MONEY. Stories by the Mystery Writers of America. 
(Macdonald. 125. 6d.) 


Sixteen short stories by members of M W A, some of whom are 
English, based on the theme of crime for love and/or money. An 
uneven collection, with particularly good contributions by Margery 
Allingham and Hilda Lawrence. 


DEATH UNDER SAIL. By C. P. Snow. (Heinemann. 12s 6d.) 


This reprint of a classic-type detective story by C. P. Snow, originally 
written in 1932, seems curiously old-fashioned. Seven people con- 
fined to a wherry on the Norfolk Broads, one found murdered, 
comical but intelligent policeman, solution by brainy, well-con- 
nected amateur in crime who has worked with Scotland Yard 
before. Static, little action and lots of conversation. Interesting as 
the first published fiction by Snow, but dullish on its own merits. 


THE BIG DIVE. By Kendell Foster Crossen. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 125. 6d.) 


An American Intelligence Major, accompanied by his dog, a 
Hungarian Puli who can understand seventy-five commands in ten 
languages, is sent to rescue a British frogman believed kidnapped 
by the Russians and — with Anglo-American honours even at the 
end — succeeds. Unconvincing, but diverting. 


THE SLEEPING BRIDE. By Dorothy Eden. (Macdonald. 12s. 6d.) 
A dark and attractive bride-to-be disappears shortly before her 
wedding, and further disconcerts her family and fiancé by odd and 
uninformative telephone calls before her puzzling behaviour is 
eventually understood. A good opening and a promising plot 
unfortunately turn soggy in the middle. 


TAKE ONLY AS DIRECTED. By James Byrom. (Chatto and 
Windus. 13s. 6d.) 


A lively, resourceful, sentimental, and on the whole impractical 
young doctor agrees to tell what he considers a harmless lie to 
protect an old flame — an unwise decision for his peaceful life, his 
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marriage, his career, and ultimately for the old flame herself. 
Excellent first half with appealing characters and lively dialogue, 
but an improbable, ragged, and disappointing second half. 













THE CASE OF THE FUGITIVE NURSE. By Erle Stanley Gardner. 
(Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


A goodish Perry Mason about a successful doctor eager to get away 
from it all, a gold-digging wife, a good-looking nurse, and various 
financial and legal shenanigans. Lively. 

PAYROLL. By Derek Bickerton. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 


An American-type thriller about two young men who invent an 
armoured van to combat payroll robbers, a determined thief who 
plans to outwit them, and what follows from that. Only fair. 


MARJORIE BREMNER. 


GEMINI 


DIALOGUE 7 JANUARY 1960 














The January issue of GEMINI incorporates the 
the magazine DIALOGUE, founded last year by 
AasTaiR CLayrReE and Perer Jay. 


This issue is concerned principally with Eastern 
European Culture and Affairs. 


It contains Articles, Reviews, Short Stories and 
Poetry by contributors on both sides of the 
iron curtain. 






Price: 2/6 from Booksellers or 
3/- from 100 DrayTon GarpDENs, Lonpon, S.W.1o. 
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DANIEL GEORGE 


A Picture History 
of Opera 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 


A Picture History 


of the English House 


R. FURNEAUX JORDAN 


161 Fleet Street, E.C.4 








A Book of Characters 


A fascinating book for all individualists. 
‘Those who love the strange, the eccentric, 
the bizarre, and who delight in all the 
oddities of our strange human nature, will 
find this to be a book after their own 
heart’. Lord Birkett in The Bookman. 21s. 


With illustrations from R. Mander and 
J. Mitchenson’s famous collection, this is 
the first comprehensive pictorial history of 
opera and will delight every music-lover. 

363 illustrations. 


A beautifully illustrated survey with an 
introduction and extended captions relat- 
ing architecture from the Middle Ages 
onwards to social history. 
376 illustrations. 


35s. 


EDWARD 3 HULTON 
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Name (Block Letters) 


Address... 


Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the first of a new Competition series of six. The winner in the 
last competition will be announced in our February issue. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, January 25th. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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22. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


Cw Ay S 


Il. 
15. 
ss 
18. 
21. 
23. 
24. 


CLUES ACROSS 
Edward and Amanda, getting on badly at Scarborough? (8) 
Honoré: see 10 across (6) 
Czech’s play almost entirely describing famous rides (5) 
Artist miscasting 5 across’s cynic (9) 
‘After weeks of hunting in the woods of ——’ (5) 
‘I salute thee, , -. . wielder of the stateliest measure’ (9) 





Industrialist, known to Barbara, at base of pillar? (10) 
Goddess whose holy place is unfinished (4) 

Ring that pomp is one with (4) 

My Bert’s entangled with Anne, ‘a young lady of deep reflection’ 
(4, 6) 

Black footwear by Kingsley (9) 

Lyric poet can’t get much more than half a publisher (5) 

A rein’s not tangled for a famous ex-carthorse (9) 

She was drawn from Miss Buff, in polyglot terms (5) 

One following opera believed dead by Prince of 19 across (6) 
Legendary giant, like to surpass the pictures (8) 


CLUES DOWN 
‘If he should need an ark, she’ll give him one’ — from my estate? (4, 11) 


Old woman who recovered her memory, against sinnin’ with the 
German (9) 


‘Haste thee, nymph’, etc. — shake a leg and roll! (1, 7) 

Where curate’s manners were ‘all halisbury-scalisbury’ (5) 
Susan won a prize for her house, a curse with the roof off (6) 
Where the composer held sway: see 23 down (5) 

The Rev. A. C. Sloley-Jones was such a tiresome bird (6, 2, 3, 4) 
One of three bad Saracen brothers upsets fans in the sauce (7) 
This Oriental is peculiar, to warm up a fowl (7) 

E.B.B.’s sister, female with unusual attire (9) 

Wife of Varangian guard has to torment almost like the sun (8) 
I’ll leave a liar for this fruit (6) 

This goddess, after 7 down, reveals sacred writings (5) 

As an example, court rises for Shakespearean father (5) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 55 


NOTES 
ACROSS 


1. Shropshire Lad, 37. 3. Longfellow. 
g. a-raisin’, etc. 11. I Henry IV. 12. 
S. Sturluson: Sri. 15. Sohrab & Rus- 
tum, 878. 16. dum(b)-ka. 18. Ana- 
gram. 21. = daunton: ‘l’audace’. 
23. erenge in B.R.: Scott, The Be- 
trothed. 25. Wodehouse: matching- 
ham. 27. Pelion on O. 


DOWN 


1. W. R. = West Riding: Ibsen, 
The Lady from the Sea. 2. rear = hin- 
der (adj.): Gissing, New Grub Street. 
4. canto. 5. Zola: P. Pan. 6. Haw- 
thorne, E. Brand: (m)ethan(e). 7. 
Hercules. 10. German legends. 14. 
York, 1480: rother = cattle. 15. W. 
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